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REVIEW. 





The Exhibition + the National Academy of Design, 1827. The 
Second. New York. D. Fanshaw. 1827. 


Tue Second Exhibition of this institution was opened to the 
public early in May. It consists entirely of works never before 
exhibited by the Academy, and these are exclusively by living 
artists. We cannot better introduce a few critical remarks on 
a display of talent, which does credit to the city of New York 
and the whole country, than by a few brief observations on the 
nature of these exhibitions. The Preface to the Catalogue of 
the Academy, the title of which is at the head of this article, 
well expresses the object of the Society, and very properly 
distinguishes the exhibitions of an academy from other exhibitions 
of pictures, &c. They say, 


“ An exhibition of the works of living artists forms an essential 
part of the academic system, in all the academies of Europe. 
They differ altogether in their object from those permanent collec- 
tions of works of art attached sometimes to academies, but oftener 
entirely separated from them, belonging sometimes to distinguished 
individuals, sometimes to the nation; as the Louvre and Luxem- 
bourg in Paris, and the National Gallery in London. The object 
of these latter is to bring together the excellencies more especially 
of ancient art, and preserve them, as permanent models, to the 
artists and the public. On the other hand, the exhibitions of the 
academies are intended, 

‘Ist. To show the state of modern art, by inviting the living 
artists to an annual display of their productions; 

“2d. To furnish an opportunity for the young artist to bring 
himself before the public, by the side of the older artist, by which 
means he is enabled to prefer his claims to distinction, or to see 
his own defects, and to improve ; 
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3d. To furnish a mart for the disposal of those works of modern 
art which may be offered for sale. 

“Five or six weeks is sufficient in London to exhaust public 
curiosity, and the same period is thought sufficient here. These 
exhibitions are temporary, necessarily. In process of time they 
will consist almost entirely of the works of the preceding year. 
It is intended never to exhibit the same picture twice ; this is a 
fundamental rule of the Academy. Every year will consequently 
have at least the attraction of novelty.” 

This plan must be popular. It is impossible, that the influence 
of art in Europe should not speedily be felt here. At the present 
time all the various exhibitions of art, which have multiplied and are 
multiplying, especially in England, are crowded by the intelligence 
and fashion of the metropolis. An exhibition of paintings, sculpture, 
architectural designs, and engravings, does not attract to it that 
class of people who are fond of nine days’ wonders, dusus nature, 
calves with six legs, and kittens with three tails; these are not the 
frequenters of picture exhibitions; they are the intelligent, the 
educated, the refined part of a population, who go not merely to 
please the eye, to gratify an idle curiosity, but who go to drink in 
intellectual pleasure as they would from a poem or other fine work 
of the imagination. Our form of government, while it is founded on 
the intelligence of the people, while one of its prominent objects is 
to spread education and information among all classes, is admirably 
fitted to encourage the arts in the way adopted by the National 
Academy ; for in proportion as that class increases, which only 
is capable of the refined pleasures of art, in the same proportion 
will the visiters to their exhibitions increase. The liberal plan on 
which this Academy proceeds, deserves the attention, and must, 
in time, have the patronage of the public. The union of so 
many artists, associated not for the purpose of individual advan- 
tage, at the expense of the rest, but looking for that advantage, 
by consulting the prosperity of all, cannot fail to win the good 
will of their fellow citizens; as they say, “ although with perfect 
propriety the receipts of the exhibitions might be divided among 
the contributors to these exhibitions, yet not a cent is to be dis- 
tributed to the individuals of the Academy for their private 
advantage.” All, it would seem, is to be expended to build up 
an institution, which, like its model in London, must, if conducted 
on the same liberal principles, be a proud monument to them- 
selves and to their country. This union of the artists does 
away at a blow, a calumny (for such we have always considered 
it to be) often uttered against them, that they were for ever 
quarrelling among themselves. We believe that artists, in common 
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with other human beings, have the frailties of human nature, that 
there are some whose eccentricities unfit them for intercourse 
among themselves, and that the excitability of that temperament 
which naturally belongs to men of vivid imagination, may at times 
be directed against a rival, and furnish ground for cavillers to 
make complaint; but do not such complainers know that this 
very temperament is also the fountain of all those generous, noble, 
and affectionate sentiments, which we instinctively admire in the 
works of men of genius, and that it is quite as often the parent of 
the strongest attachment, as of enmity? Where moral principle 
has held the rein, it has so curbed the extravagances of this 
irritability, and so checked the too great ardor of feeling, as to 
subdue to a most delightful harmony the various strong and con- 
flicting qualities which naturally spring from this temperament. 
From what we have seen in the instance before us, we anticipate 
with confidence the happiest results; if the same friendly and 
social feeling, which now exists among the artists, be lasting, —and 
we would beseech them to guard most cautiously against any 
occasion to mar it,—we predict for them a glorious triumph over 
all their discouragements, and the dawn of a brighter day than 
has yet risen in this country upon the arts. 

But to come to the more immediate object of this review. 
Criticism has two duties to perform, to censure and to praise. 
It is the judicious exercise of these two opposite offices, that gives 
to criticism its power in forming the character of a community. 
Too much censure, or censure improperly applied, tends to 
discourage the young aspirer for public favor, whether it be 
bestowed in his own case, or in that of others; too much or too 
indiscriminate praise, also, while it destroys the confidence of the 
public in the critic, no less disheartens the artist, who feels that 
his labor has been bestowed in vain, while less receives the full 
measure of applause which belongs only to the highest efforts. 
Much depends, also, upon the manner or temper of criticism ; 
censure may be just, while the manner of administering it may be 
such as to defeat the end of upright criticism, which is to advance 
the cause of correct principles; an unfeeling manner will irritate, 
and lead to despondence, rather than incite to efforts for iraprove- 
ment. Praise also may be just, but too lavishly distributed, or 
in a way of odious comparison with works of contemporary pro- 
fessors, so as to disgust, and not delight either the favored artist 
or his friends, and will be sure to create enemies for him among 
the friends of those above whom he is so invidiously exalted. 
Without boasting that we shall not ourselves fall into the very 
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error we have proscribed, we will at least approach the subject 
with impartiality; our error shall be of the head, and not of the 
heart. It is no easy task to classify the subjects of criticism in 
the fine arts, so as to give to each its proper rank and due share of 
attention. ‘The departments of art are so various, and so dispro- 
portioned in their relative value, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
construct a just scale; and when this is done, the more serious 
difficulty remains of arranging in each department the various 
works according to their respective merits. 
“ One science only will one genius fit, 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit; 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft in those confined to single parts.” 

Imperfect as the scale may be, we shall make the attempt at 
something like a just classification, taking as the leading principle, 
that that department or that work of art should rank the highest 
which requires the greatest exercise of mind, or, in other words, 
that mental is superior to manual labor. With this principle in 
view, we thus arrange the various departments of art, giving 
examples under each head. 


IN PAINTING. 
Examples. 
BUTE The Sybils and Prophets of M. Angelo. 
The Cartoons of Raphael. Y 
1, J Dramatics... 6s sees es 7 andy Progress and other pictures of 
The Sacraments of Poussin. 
The Coronation of Josephine, iy David. 


Hiistoric .. soc cc een see The Death of Chatham, by Copley. 


The Portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic 
2. Historical or Poetic Portrait. . } Muse, by Sir J. Reynolds 
ay arc Crossing >. ilps, by David. 
pay aul Prophesying, by B. West. 
3. Historical Landscape . . . . . S Eijah in the Desert. by Allston. 
4. Landscape and Marine Pieces, ; Many of the Landscapes of Claude and N, 
compositions ........ Poussin, and the Sea Pieces of Vanderveld. 
6. Architectural Painting. .... The interiors of Peter Neefs, 
6. Landscape Views and Common Portraits. 
7. Animals, Cattle Pieces. ini , p 
ee aintings of inanimate nature, as furniture, 
‘ SANT. wc tee eee ee jewellery, &c. 
*') Dead Game. 
Fruit and Flowers, 
9. Sketches. 
10. Copies. 


IN SCULPTURE. 


1. Historical or Fabulous Group, in the round, Laocoon and his Sons. 

2. Single Statue, in the round,......,.+ Apollo Belvidere. 

3. Figures in Alto-relievo ..+...6..- yng temple of 
A, Figures in Basso-relievo.......... Thefigureson the Column of Trajan. 
5. The Portrait Bust. 

6, Ornamental Sculpture. ......... + Capitals of Columns, Vases, &c. 
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IN ARCHITECTURE. 


- Original Plans and Elevations of Buildings: 
. Views of Buildings. 


n= 


IN ENGRAVING. 
1. Line Engraving. 4. Aquatint. 
2. Chalk or Dotting. 5. Etching. 
3. Mezzotint. 6. Lithographic. 

The first department of painting we have divided into three 
heads, Epic, Dramatic, and Historic. A few remarks are necessary 
in aid of the examples, to mark more clearly the distinction. 
“The Epic plan,” says Fuseli, ‘is the loftiest species of human 
conception ; the aim is to astonish, while it instructs; it is the 
sublime allegory of a maxim.” Its aim is to embody either in a 
single figure or in a composition some truth or maxim; “Tf it 
admits history,” continues Fuseli, “ for its basis, it hides the limits 
in its grandeur ; if it select characters to conduct its plan, it is 
only in the genus their features reflect, their passions are kindled 
by the maxim, and absorbed in its universal blaze.” 

By the Dramatic we do not mean subjects from the drama ; it 
is so called from interesting us by the actors; our attention is 
mostly absorbed in observing their passions and their character, 
and, whether the painter represents real or fictitious characters, it 
is the persons, and not the event, with which we are occupied. 

The Historic, on the contrary, portrays a fact, an event; its 
characters may be ideal, proyided truth is observed in time, place, 
and custom, and that it records an event which has happened; 
the event, not the persons, are principal. 

The Historical or Poetic Portrait, and Historical Landscape, are 
placed second and third in rank ; but, although generally inferior, 
the works in these often rise to an equality with some in the higher 
departments, and require a mind of the same lofty character to 
produce them; a remark which will apply to all the other various 
ranks of painting, sculpture, &c. Our comparison is of the best 
with the best, not of the best in one department with an inferior 
production in another. We are aware, from the infinite variety 
of art, and the mixture of various departments often in the same 
aoa how difficult it will be always to classify correctly. 

ith these preliminary remarks we approach the display of works 
of our artists. 

There are one hundred and twenty productions, some in each 
of the four arts of design in the present exhibition, those in 
painting (the most prolific of these arts) are, of course, predomi- 
nant. In the highest class of epic, we find no attempts, nor did 
we expect them. In the dramatic we find Dunlap, Marsiglia, 
and Durand. 
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No. 37. ‘The Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalene, and St. John. W. 
Dunlap, N. A. 

This gentleman commenced his career as an artist late in life, 
and, wanting the advantages of early instruction in the rudiments 
of the art, deficiency in drawing is perceptible in most of his works; 
but no one can view them without clearly perceiving many of the 
great qualities of a painter; of these, preeminent is the noble 
daring and perseverance against multiplied obstacles, in attempting 
subjects of so high a character, as those which have employed his 
pencil; none but a man of real genius could, year after year, fix 
his attention upon, and be absorbed in, works of so elevated a 
character, and so far above the state of taste in the country. A 
second excellence in which he, in a good degree, succeeds, is 
the general effect of his pictures; in his “ Christ Rejected,” and 
“Christ bearing his Cross,” and ‘ Death on the Pale Horse,” 
the general effect, both of light and shade and of color, is good. 
In the picture of the Crucifixion, now painting, of which the 
sketch under consideration is a part, there is, beside these great 
excellencies, a grandeur of conception, not only above all his 
other pictures, but new even in this trite subject, and there is also 
more of originality in his groups, and better drawing. We cannot 
admire No. 61, by the same artist; the figures are not grouped ; 
they are too insulated ; and the figure of Mary Magdalene is cut off 
at the knees, or buried in the ground ; the hands of the Saviour 
are not in good drawing. But No. 37 is a fine group, and has a 
great deal of expression and pathos. 

No. 26. Telemaque and Calypso. G. Marsiglia, N. A. 

Signor Marsiglia is an Italian artist of great merit, who resides 
among us. ‘The picture under consideration does not do justice 
to his talents, as we shall show in speaking of some other works 
from his pencil. ‘The figures do not compose ; they are not well 
drawn. The figure of Calypso is affected, the wrist of her right 
arm is broken, and the drapery is formal and academic; it is 
wholly wanting in general effect, both in light and shade and 
color. It has one, and but one, redeeming part; a portion of the 
sky behind two females, near the curtain, with the mountain and 
the heads and arms of the two females, are exquisitely beautiful 
in color; there is there a pure silver atmosphere, on which the 
eye delights to dwell. 

No. 85. Sampson shorn of his locks by the Philistines, while asleep 
in the lap of Delilah. 4. B. Durand, N. A. 

This artist has been known extensively as an engraver ; but he 
has lately shown, that the sister art has attractions for him, and he 
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has wooed her with no small success. This picture is strictly 
dramatic ; we are interested more in the expression of passions in 
the characters than in the event. Delilah has prettiness, but not 
beauty. The best part of the conception is that of the Philistine, 
who is cutting Sampson’s locks; the timidity of his attitude, and 
the cautious distance at which he performs the operation, are very 
happily conceived ; the composition is good, but the general 
color does not please us; a different arrangement, so as to bring 
the warmer colors into the mass of light, instead of the cold colors, 
would have given more truth and brilliancy of effect. There is a 
disagreeable brownness in the shadows, which Mr. Durand, with 
his feeling for good color, can easily remedy. This effort in one of 
the highest departments of painting is highly creditable, and would 
adorn the walls of any man of taste. 

There are no works in the Historic department. In the depart- 
ment of Historic or Poetic Portrait, there are several productions. 
Morse, Inman, and Marsiglia, are the principal artists. 

No. 2. Full length Portrait of General Lafayette, the property of the 
Corporation of New York. S. F. B. Morse, P. N. A. 

The conception of this picture is fine. In the back ground the 
sky is glowing with a rich sunset, and the dark skirts of a dispersing 
storm are glittering in the rays. On the left of La Fayette is a 
sun-flower in an urn, with its disk turned towards the setting light, 
and on the right are three pedestals, two of which support the 
busts of Franklin and Washington. The third is vacant ; the hero 
stands with his right hand resting upon it, and near its bottom 
appears a bas-relief representing his captivity in the Castle of 
Olmutz. In the bas-relief he sits chained, with his wife and 
daughters around him, one of whom displays to him the consoling 
motto, on which his eyes are fixed, In splendore occides.. Of 
the execution of the picture we cannot speak so favorably, and, 
as a likeness, though one of the most striking that has been pro- 
duced, is not so highly finished as it might be. But for both of 
these deficiencies some apology is to be found in the history of 
the picture itself. The artist, we learn, had only three sittings of 
of the General, which were taken at Washington, the completion 
being prevented by a most sudden domestic calamity to the artist, 
which called him immediately home ;* but, on his return to New 
York, where an ample opportunity to complete it was promised, 
the demands made by the curiosity and enthusiasm of the city on 
the friend of the American republic were so numerous, that it was 
impossible to get any thing more than a few casual glimpses of 
him. 'To use an expressive word, for which our language has no 
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equivalent, the good old man was almost fété to death. Calls, 
breakfasts, dinners, suppers, celebrations, balls, and funerals, 
required his presence in continual succession ; and the possession 
of a fine portrait of the hero was looked upon, even by the 
Common Council, as an inconsiderable object in comparison with 
his attending a merry-making. ‘The execution of the picture was 
thus necessarily delayed, the time passed, a succession of domestic 
losses repeatedly interrupted the artist, the hour at which it was 
engaged to be finished arrived, the corporation pressed him, 
and he found himself obliged to finish it with a haste unworthy 
of his talents. It is only to be wondered at that, under such 
circumstances, and with so limited opportunity, he was able to do 
so much. 

No. 4. Full length Portrait of Mr. Macready in the character of 
William Tell. H. Inman; N. A. 

Mr. Inman is a young artist of the highest promise. This 
picture, we believe, is the first full length which he has exhibited, 
but it would do credit to a more practised artist; there are here 
to be discovered the elements of a great painter, which persevering 
industry and study will surely mature. ‘The fault which we think 
he should most guard against, is a sacrifice of detail to general 
effect ; for, while we prefer a good general effect without detail, 
to well finished parts without this general effect, still it must be 
remembered that the combination of. both, while it is one of the 
most difficult attainments, is possible, and constitutes perfection. 
The upper part of the figure is full of energy, and the expression 
well delineated, while the likeness is not sacrificed. The lower 
part of the figure is too tame for the upper part; it stands too 
timidly, is too feminine for the vigor which is indicated in the 
clenched hands above. The background has great simplicity and 
grandeur; the sky, the lofty peaks of the Alps, the lake, and the 
city, are subdued in tone so as not to obtrude, while they suggest 
associations connecting the character of the man who is personated, 
with the sublime scenery of his country. 

No, 27. Italian Peasant Girls of different districts, a Neapolitan, a 
Sicilian, anda Roman. G. Marsiglia, N. A. 

In our notice of the dramatic composition, No. 26, we freely 
expressed our dislikes; we are happy, in the present case, to 
award a deserved portion of praise to this modest and gentle- 
manly artist. This is a brilliant picture; the composition is good, 
the attitude of the female in blue is graceful, and we might say 
the same of the most prominent figure in the straw bonnet, were 
it not that her right arm is painfully and unnaturally turned upon 
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the elbow; the expression of the faces is that of sweetness, and 
even playfulness, without being in the least meretricious. The 
general tone of color of this picture is very agreeable ; parts of it 
are exquisitely colored. There is, however, too free a use of a 
a verdigris green, which harmonizes with no color ; it is too gaudy 
a green, and we wish Mr. Marsiglia would use it less ; his pictures 
generally suffer from it. Nothing can be finer than the fruit and 
flowers in this picture; they are deliciously painted, and with 
great truth. We are persuaded, that a picture in which fruit and 
flowers are principal, painted by Mr. Marsiglia, would fiad few, if 
any rivals, in any country. No. 117, Greek Philosopher, by the 
same artist, may be ranked in the class of historical and poetic 
portrait, although very limited in subject. ‘The face has dignity, 
and is richly colored; but we must protest against the green dress. 

There are no attempts in Historical Landscape, but in Land- 
scape Compositions there are several; (these, by the by, should 
always be marked as such in the Catalogue.) In this department 
appear Bennett, Cole, Durand, and Wall. 

Nos. 17 and 89. Landscapes in water colors. W. Bennett, A. 


These are two sweet pictures, in the chaste English style of 
water colored landscapes ; they are modest and unobtrusive ; they 
are refreshing to the eye with their pure silver atmosphere, and 
will bear repeated scrutiny. We hope to see more of this artist’s 
works ; they will be popular when good taste prevails. 

No. 11. Landscape scene from the Last of the Mohicans; and 

No. 16. Landscape Composition, St. John in the Wilderness. 7! 
Cole, N. A. 

This gentleman has risen to celebrity with a rapidity which has 
alarmed many of his sincere friends, lest sudden popularity should 
induce him to relax in his efforts to improve, or lest the excitement 
in the public, like other excitements, should be soon succeeded 
by indifference and neglect. No course is more indiscreet on the 
part of friends, than loud indiscriminate praise of the first attempts 
of a young artist, however praiseworthy they may be; the age of 
miracles is past, and we should suspect that person of gross 
ignorance and bad taste, who, without very great abatement, 
should compare the best works of a young artist, just commencing 
his course, with those masterpieces of veteran artists, the Claudes, 
and Salvator-Rosas, and Poussins, which have stood the test of 
the most refined ages of the arts. Such comparison only bespeaks, 
for those who make it, a character for pretension and pedantry ; it 
is the fruit of travelled coxcombry, or homespun connoisseurship. 
We can delight in the discovery of young genius without believing 
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it necessary immediately to deify it; and we can rejoice to see its 
progress to perfection, without proclaiming it to have all at once 
arrived at the end of its journey. It is to the ordeal of such 
praise that Mr. Cole has for some time been subjected; but, 
unlike some whose heads would have been turned by half the 
fulsome flattery be has received, he has come out of the fire 
unhurt; he has had the good sense to disbelieve his flatterers, 
and, with a steady aim to improve, has industriously applied 
himself to study. He is neither Claude, nor Poussin, nor Salvator 
Rosa ; but he is a man of real genius, and the works under con- 
sideration are evidence of great improvement since the last 
exhibition. Mr. Cole’s excellence consists in a fine feeling for 
the picturesque, and good management of chiaro oscuro; he has a 
fertile invention, and grand conception ; his coloring, although not 
bad, is not fine, the palette is too apparent, and the back grounds 
want air; they are misty, not aérial. In these he will improve. 
The danger to which he is most exposed, is what is termed, 
technically, manner, a set uniform method of painting particular 
objects; painting then becomes manufacture. The remedy for 
this is study from nature; ¢rees from nature, skies from nature, 
foregrounds, rocks, brooks, plants, all from nature. We are 
rejoiced, that No. 11 is now in the possession of one,* who has 
not only the means, but, we believe, the disposition, to encourage 
native talent. ‘There are not many such in the country; means 
and disposition are, unfortunately for the arts here, rarely united in 
the same individual; but time will increase the number of those who 
have both, and then the works of this promising and amiable artist 
will adorn their collections. Both No. 11 and No. 16 are grand 
in their character. The figures in both, although subordinate, as 
they should be in common landscape compositions, might be better 
drawn ; it is desirable that a landscape painter should draw the 
individual figure well. We know it is not so essential to him as 
to those in the higher department of history ; he should, however, 
understand perfectly composition of figures, that his groups may 
compose with the other objects of his picture, and not be insu- 
lated parts of it. In No. 16, Mr. Cole has succeeded in this 
respect better than in the other. 


No. 25. Landscape. 4. B. Durand, N. A. 


But this moment we were noticing the effort of this gentleman 
in dramatic painting. We have now before us an attempt in 


another department, and with some success. There are parts of 





* Dr. Hosack. 
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this picture very pleasing in color and composition ; the sky, the 
distance, and the middleground, are well colored, and the water 
transparent. _ With the foreground, figures, and trees, we are 
not so well pleased ; the trees have too much monotony of color, 
too much of a blighted brown, and are too heavily touched in the 
foliage ; the foreground, also, is heavy, too dotted, and wants 
variety of tint; the nearest figure is not well drawn, and, we think, 
is too large for the scale of objects adopted in other parts. These 
faults will all be remedied, when Mr. Durand has that masterly 
command of the pencil, which he now has of the graver. 


No. 41. Landscape. W. G. Wall, N. A. 


We have not forgotten the splendid corner in last year’s 
exhibition occupied by the works of this gifted artist, and regret 
that so few should adorn the present exhibition (not that numbers 
will ever atone for individual mediocrity) ; but we did hope that 
a pencil so prolific, and at the same time so interesting, would, 
in the course of the year, have furnished more than two of its 
delightful creations, to charm our eyes; but when a rich feast is 
before us, in a single dish, we will not quarrel with the want of 
variety. The present production is not very extended in its 
subject; its character is picturesque, the chiaro oscuro is well 
managed ; but we would suggest, whether the colors in the fore- 
ground are not what painters call raw, and inclined to be chalky; 
of this, however, we shall speak again in noticing the other 
picture by Mr. Wall. 

In the department of Architectural Painting there is but one 
example, which is by the president. 

No. 51. House of Representatives in the Capitol at Washington, 
containing eighty-eight portraits of distinguished characters. S. F. B. 
Morse, P. N. A. 

This picture does not seem greatly to strike the generality of 
visiters to the exhibition, and for this reason,—its merit is of too 
refined and unobtrusive a character; but they who know best the 
difficulties of the art, are fond of contemplating it. It requires, 
we should imagine, a more highly cultivated taste in painting than 
is common in this country, fully to appreciate its excellence. 
The drawing of the chamber of representatives is strictly and 
graphically correct, even to the number of the smallest archi- 
tectural ornaments. The great difficulty of subduing to the light 
of the immense chandelier in the middle of the room, all the 
objects even in the farthest extremities and recesses, so that the 
light shall preserve its brilliancy unrivalled by any superior light, 
and of still retaining distinctness in every part, is very skilfully 
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overcome. ‘The coloring is harmonious and silvery, and has 
been pronounced by a European traveller of taste, to be a most 
successful attempt to rival the coloring of the Venetian school. 
The perspective is without an error. Mr. Morse should send this 
picture to England. We think the picture losés in its richness 
by the plainness of the frame; for strange as it may seem, a rich 
frame will not detract from the splendor of a picture, but make 
it richer. 

We now are to notice the departinent of Common Portraits and 
Landscape Views. These are classed together for obvious reasons ; 
they are both copies of real objects, whether of persons or things, 
and generally without much regard to selection. This might be 
said, indeed, of some of the other lower departments of painting, 
but the character of the objects delineated influences us in classing 
the portrait of man, and of the grand or beautiful scenes of land- 
scape, higher than the most faithful delineations of brass pots and 
kettles and earthen pans, or the more animated subjects of sheep, 
cows, dogs, and horses. 

More than one third of the pictures in this exhibition are por- 
traits ; this is not surprising ; portrait painting is most encouraged, 
and probably ever will be. In England, if we rightly remember 
a computation made some time since, the annual exhibitions of 
their academy have for many years contained about one half 
portraits. The painters in this department are Morse, Inman, 
Ingham, Harding, Dunlap, Cummings, Jocelyn, Marsiglia, Newton, 
Oakley, Rogers (in miniature), Stuart, Waldo and Jewett, Neagle, 
Agate, Parisen, Eddy. We must select from so large a number, 
and be brief in our remarks. 

Nos. 23, 33. Portraits of Judge Mitchell, of Connecticut, and of a 
Lady. S. F. B. Morse, P. N. A. 

These are good portraits, resembling each other in their style. 
The first is a fine head, full of character and expression ; and in 
both the flesh tint is uncommonly true to nature. 

Nos. 77, 95. H. Inman, N. A. 


Portraits of a lady and gentleman, possessing much of that 
grace and gentility of air, which are common to the works of 
this artist. 

No. 14. Portrait of a Gentleman. C. Ingham. 


A carefully finished head, and a strong likeness. No. 28 is 
our favorite of this fascinating artist ; it is pleasing from its choice 
of attitude ; the hand on which the face rests is exquisitely painted ; 
its color is good, and it is finely drawn. We cannot extend these 
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praises to the whole picture ; we think the bust and lower part of 
the figure too thin for the head, and the perspective of the chair 
defective. The high finish of his heads, we think, often degenerates 
into hardness, a fault of which we believe Mr. Ingham is aware, 
and one which he will remedy. No. 79, Portrait of a Lady, 
possesses many excellencies; the air of the head is graceful, the 
dress is beautifully painted, full of truth and rich in color. 
No. 120. Portrait of Major Brooks. G. Stuart, H. 


A picture which shows our great portrait-painter to disadvantage ; 
if any thing from his pencil can ever be called bad, this is bad. 
It is carelessly painted, and dull and leaden in color; faults which 
we never before saw in Stuart, and to which some of his late 
powerful and brilliant, glowing heads are a great contrast. 

Nos. 67, 80. Portraits. C. Harding, a. 


This gentleman has acquired much celebrity ; his talents as an 
artist introduced him immediately to the circles of the nobility in 
his late visit to England, and his portraits of the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the Duke of Sussex, gained for him 
a just reputation. ‘The pictures in the present exhibition, painted 
since his return from Europe, are not the fairest specimens of his 
talents; they exhibit too evident signs of haste and carelessness, 
but possess some fine marks of genius. The head, No. 67, is 
very finely colored ; there is a rich, warm glow over the flesh of 
the face, and in both there is what is technically called breadth, 
both of light and shade and of color. 

No. 60. Portrait of a Gentleman. G. S. Newton, H. 


We were disappointed in this portrait, considering the fame of 
the artist; the head, however is well colored. 
Nos. 24, 34, 40, 73, 88, 118. Portraits. W. Dunlap, N. A. 


Of these No. 88 is a good likeness, and a well painted head 
of the artist himself; this, and the portrait of the Directress of 
the Orphan Asylum, are the best. The latter should belong to 
some benevolent institution. 

Nos. 69, 82, 87. Portraits. 7’. S. Cummings, N. A. 


There is evident improvement in this young artist since the last 
year. There is wanting more clearness in his flesh tints ; and the 
caution to guard against manner may not be amiss. 

Nos. 6, 12, 53. Portraits. NV. Jocelyn, a. 


These are good portraits ; a little too purple in the hue of the 
flesh, and the hand of the female with the letter not well drawn; 
the wrist is broken. More practice will improve this artist. 
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No. 13. Portrait of a Gentleman. G. Marsiglia, N. A. 

The head is well colored; but the green table-cloth offends 
the eye. 

Nos. 58, 71, 78. Portraits. Waldo & Jewett. 


We do not understand this partnership business in painting. It 
would please us to know which of these two gentlemen was the 
author of each of these different portraits. This signing of a round 
robin, in a conspiracy to take off heads, seetns to us, at first blush, 
somewhat exceptionable ; but if the burden of censure rests more 
easy by sharing it between two, or if praise is more tolerable to 
them by division, we have, on the whole, no objection. We shall 
consider the firm as one artist, and comment accordingly. No. 58 
is a strong likeness, and is the best of the three exhibited this 
year ; but we have seen better portraits by this artist. No. 71 we 
cannot bear ; it is very stiff and manufactured, it is paint; it is a 
likeness, but not an agreeable likeness. No. 78 is much better ; 
there is a pleasant air of the head, and it is well drawn; the dress 
and background, however, are slovenly painted; the satin is 
lead, and the gold, brass. We have seen excellent portraits by 
Waldo & Jewett ; but if he intends to appear to advantage by the 
side of his contemporaries, there must be less of the manufactory 
in his pictures. He is a very worthy and highly respected artist, 
whether collectively or separately considered. 

Nos. 19, 36, 50, 63, 64, 84. F. S. Agate, N. A. 

Mr. Agate is a young artist of much promise. No. 36 is a 
strong likeness, and is painted with care. No. 50 is pretty. 
Nos. 63, 64, are good likenesses, and generally well painted. 
His prominent fault in all is want of force, and a slight manner of 
finishing, which would seem to indicate that the completion was 
irksome ; practice and observation will correct the former, and 
resolution and perseverance the latter. 

No. 10. Portrait, a Lady at the Piano-forte. G. Oakley, a. 


A picture well conceived, but apparently finished in haste ; the 
red of the piano front is a little too violent, and the white of the 
dress wants more solidity. 

Nos. 44, 52, 54, 56, 70, 90, 94. Portraits. J. Parisen, a. 


We see but little among these pictures to admire; they are ’ 


very different in their style, as if painted many years apart, and 
not by the same hand; we know not the order in which they 
were produced. Nos. 94, 90, and 52, are the best; if these were 
painted first, as we suspect from their appearance, the artist is 
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going backward; if Jast, there is evident improvement. Nos. 
44, 54, and 56, are cold, misty, and flat. 

No. 46. Portrait of P. Maverick, Esq. Neagle, a. 

Mr. Neagle, we learn, is an artist of some reputation in Phila- 
delphia. ‘The present production, although a good likeness, does 
not support his fame ; we hope another year to speak a different 
language. 

No. 55. Portrait. O. 7. Eddy. 

We have searched in vain for any evidence of talent in this 
picture, and must reluctantly express our opinion, that this gentle- 
mau has mistaken his profession. We sincerely hope that time 
will show us to be in error. 

Before leaving the portrait department, we must notice the 
miniatures. Rogers is here preeminent. 

No. 105. A frame containing four Miniatures. NV. Rogers, N. A. 

We happen to have seen all the originals of these miniature 
portraits, and pronounce them very strong likenesses ; they are 
delicately touched, and the faces possess great truth of color 
and good drawing; the white dresses want more whiteness and 
elearness. 

Nos. 108, 109. Miniatures. 7. S. Cummings, N. A. 

These possess considerable merit, a little inclined, however, to 
be mannered. 

No. 104. Miniature. By a Lady. 

So good that we wish to see more from the same pencil. 

We proceed to the department of Landscape Views. Here 
we find Cole, Wall, Doughty, Marsiglia, Dixey, and Weir. 

No. 35. Landscape View near the village of Catskill. 7 Cole, N. A. 

A very beautiful picture ; the chiaro oscuro is well managed, 
and there is a warm glow of sunshine throughout; the grand 
peaks of the Catskill mountains bound the view; the foreground 
is finely diversified, and the middle distance is refreshed by a still 
piece of water, which loses itself in the surrounding shrubbery. 
The large tree on the left is too loose and straggling in its 
branches; it should be more compact in its masses of foliage. 
Nos. 68 and 81, by the same artist, are very good. 

No. 45. Landscape view, the Cauterskill Falls from under the cavern. 
W. G. Wall, N. A. 

This is a grand picture; it is finely composed, and richly colored. 
The sky and distance bright and glowing in the sun, and the various 
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tints of our autumnal scenery, the crimson red and brilliant orange 
of the maple ; the sere brown of the oak; the pale green of the 
willow, the glazed green of the mountain laurel, and the deep 
dark green of the fir; scattered in profusion over the mountain 
forests, all present a richness unknown to European eyes, and a 
splendor amounting almost to gaudiness, which would scarcely be 
appreciated but by those who have visited our shores. This is 
one of the best of Mr. Wall’s productions. We have one remark 
to make on the rivulet, which flows from the fall into the chasm 
below ; the water certainly appears to run up hill. Fortunately this 
is easily remedied ; it is the fault of the perspective, not of lines, 
but of light, and shadow, and color. If some of the objects in 
the foreground were still darker, and others lighter, and some 
colors as powerful as possible, the defect would disappear. 

No. 21. Landscape, the Water Gap on the Delaware. 7. Doughty, H. 

This is a picture worthy of the high reputation of Mr. Doughty ; 
it is pure in its tone of color, and carefully finished; there is a 
freshness in its atmosphere, as if taken just after a shower; the 
gleams of sunshine diversify the middleground beautifully. In 
the still, unruffled sheet of water, in the shadow, is introduced a 
little skiff, which happily gives the scale of objects, and helps to 
give level to the water; some cattle on a little promontory, are a 
happy thought. ‘This picture, it seems, belongs to P. Hone, Esq. 
We wish to see more of this artist’s productions. The reflected 
light of the sky in the water, we think too strong, and wanting in 
transparency. 

Nos. 7, 9, 22, 32. Landscapes. G. Marsiglia, N. A. 

In all these landscapes there is a great mixture of beauties and 
faults. In No.7 the middleground is very beautiful; there is 
great transparency in the water ; but the trees on the left are out 
of harmony with the rest, from the use of that verdigris green, of 
which we have spoken. No. 9 is cold and crude, and altogether 
out of nature. No. 22 has more beauty, as a whole, than the 
rest; the mass of trees is good, and the sunset and distance are 
warm and aérial in color. No. 32 is as beautiful as possible 
about the moon and water ; the latter is like liquid silver. The 
faults of Mr. Marsiglia, we think, would be remedied if he would 
study views more, and objects from nature. 

No. 18, 62. Landscapes. J. V. Dixey. 


The first of these has a good deal of merit; but we think we 
see evident attempts to imitate Cole. An imitator, it should be 
remembered, is not ranked very high; the faults, not the beauties 
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of the original are most frequently adopted. This is very per- 
ceptible in No. 62, which is very mannered; a fault which we 
had oecasion just now to caution Mr. Cole to avoid. ‘There is 
enough of promise in No. 18, to lead us to advise Mr. Dixey to 
form a style of his own; the vast field of nature is open to him, 
and careful study will enable him to enrich another exhibition with 
works more his own. 


No. 59. View at Belleville. R. Weir. 


This is a very correct study from nature. The trees before 
the house are too transparent for foliage. 

In the department of Cattle and Animal Painting, there are 
three pictures by Fisher. 


Nos. 38, 74, 75. Animals. 4. Fisher, H. 


Mr. Fisher, of Boston, enjoys a great reputation ; he is in this 
department without a rival in the country. No. 74, 75, are 
portraits of celebrated horses, an Eclipse colt, and Duroc. There 
is great truth in the delineation of these animals; the color of 
the accessories offends us by a foxy brown. ‘These pictures were 
painted before Mr. Fisher’s visit to Europe. No. 38, painted 
since his return, shows the improvement reasonably to be expected 
from study abroad; the animals are finely drawn, and solidly and 
firmly painted, while the landscape is generally free from the fault 
to which we have just alluded. 

The next department is that of Sall Life, Dead Game, Fruit 
and Flowers, &c. In this department there are three productions. 


No. 42. Fruit and Still Life. W. Page. 


This is the production of one of the students who received the 
first premium of the Academy this year, and slows much promise. 
The objects are colored with truth. The silver pitcher is too heavily 
touched, and wants the solidity of silver; it is more like glass. 

No. 43. Fish. H. S. Mount, a. 

No. 76. Dead Game and Still Life. W. Inslee, a. 

These artists (for they are strictly so) are in partnership as 
Sign Painters, a humble walk of life, which has occasionally been 
the early school of genius, and from which some have arisen, 
who have at length adorned a department of the fine arts. On 
the part of the Academy we perceive not only a liberality, but a 
discernment in regard to these gentlemen, and a willingness to 
do homage to talent wherever it may be found, which reflect 
honor on the members. We observe, that Messrs. Mount and 
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Inslee are elected into the body of Artists; the Academicians 
have extended the hand of fellowship to them, and invited them 
to honorable competition for fame in their own liberal profession. 
The works under consideration clearly support the good opinion 
formed by the Academicians; they gre excellent of their kind. 
The peculiar merit of this class of pictures consists in the 
exactness of the imitation. A single glance proves their success 
in this excellence ; it is one that is always so striking, that most 
persons think it to be the great end and most difficult attainment 
of painting ; this is a great mistake. It is not the only instance 
where minor excellencies are exalted above greater. We can 
only observe, at present, that exactness of imitation is not the chief 
aim of painting, and that, although exceedingly fascinating, it ranks 
low when considered separate from other and higher qualities. 
The department we are considering, although it ranks thus low in 
the scale of works of art, has always been popular, and for the 
very obvious reason, that its chief merit is intelligible to all. We 
hope to see more works of these promising artists at a future day, 
and in frames more becoming to the pictures. 

In the department of Sketches, we notice the names of young 
artists only, who, of all others, should be the least forward to 
exhibit pen and ink or pencil sketches; they should be quite as 
cautious as the young poet in publishing his crude couplets or 
infant rhymes. The pen and ink or pencil sketch is only inter- 
esting from the hand of a master, who, from long practice and 
perfect knowledge, can give a meaning to a single dash, can 
embody a thought in a single line, which must necessarily baffle 
the attempts of a less experienced hand, and which the stripling 
student should, least of all, essay to produce. Real facility of 
sketching is acquired only by patient industry and persevering toil, 
and no careless scratching and flourishing of the pencil will ever 
pass as valuable with the discriminating connoisseur. Mr. Hatch, 
who also received the premium of the Academy this year, is a 
young artist of some promise, and we recommend to him to guard 
most particularly against this propensity to mere sketching, until, 
by patient and careful finishing in drawing, he shall have acquired 
genuine facility; else he will dissipate his time to no purpose, and 
find, when it is too late, that he has been pursuing an ignis fatuus, 
which has led astray from the right path many a youthful aspirer 
for fame. One carefully finished object,—if it be but an apple,— 
where attention has been paid to its drawing, its light and shade, 
and its color, is of more real benefit to the young artist, and more 
certainly indicative of talent, than fifty careless, idle scratches. 
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We must despatch, in a few words, what we have to say on 
the department of Copies, which we have placed last in the scale 
of subjects in painting. Copying a picture is purely a mechanical 
operation ; any one can be taught to copy a picture or print with 
tolerable correctness; some, it is true, better, and with more 
facility, than others. This facility at copying is often mistaken for 
genius by the fond friends of a youth, and has not unfrequently led 
him and them to indulge hopes of his future eminence, which are 
as often disappointed. There is this difference between copying a 
picture of an object, and imitating the same object from nature ; 
in the latter case the painter uses his own faculties in judging of 
its perspective, its light and shade and color, and, consequently, 
represents it as it appears to him; in the former case, the task of 
all this judgment has been performed for him by the author of 
the original, and the copyist has merely to imitate the methods 
by which the first has produced his effect. To which belongs the 
merit of intellectual labor, we cannot for a moment be in doubt. 
Copying is, to a certain degree, useful as a means of study ; but 
it may easily be carried to excess, and then it prevents the exer- 
tion of original powers. The mere copyist, accustomed to follow 
in the footsteps of others, finds the labor of striking out a fresh 
path for himself, through mere habit, too irksome, and he prefers 
the more easy and slothful method of appearing to the majority of 
of mankind to be doing something, while, in truth, he is doing 
nothing. We mean not to'apply these remarks especially to the 
copies in the present exhibition. There are two of this class well 
deserving of our notice. 

No. 96. An Officer of the Commonwealth of England, copy from 
Vandyke, by G. Oakley, a. 

This is a masterly copy, and is one of the best from this master 
we have ever seen. The fine style of face, and air of the person, 
we recommend to our portrait painters. 

No. 65. Constance, from Marmion. J. LZ. Morton, a. 


This is a copy, we understand, from Leslie, so far as it relates 
to the design, but the parts are original; it is a picture, under 
these circumstances, that does honor to the Secretary of the 
Academy. The face of Constance is beautifully painted ; and 
the tone of color, and finishing of the accessories, would do credit 
to a professional artist. From the talent of this gentleman, we 
anticipate more original attempts at a future exhibition. 


Scu.pturE next demands attention. We intended to remark 


more fully on this art ; but we are admonished, by the length to 
which we have been already led, that we must be brief. 
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We have been often taunted by foreigners for the dearth of 
sculptural talent in the country, and apparently with truth. But 
much error exists respecting its true nature ; some think it consists 
in the mere working of the stone with the mallet and chisel, and 
that a bright polish to the marble is one of its chief, if not the very 
first, of its requisites. Others have thought (oh Taste, where is 
thy blush!) impressions in plaster, poured upon the face and 
thumped off with a mallet, quite sufficient to exalt an American 
plasterman, not only above his European brethren of the same 
trade, but so far above, as to place him by the side of Phidias 
and Praxiteles ; but let this only be whispered, lest Taste in other 
parts of the country should doubt our statement, or fresh food for 
sarcasm be furnished to transatlantic critics. ‘The sculptor has the 
plasterman in his employ, as the architect has the mixer of mortar ; 
in the case of the plasterman, indeed, there is a little more of 
dexterity, but no more mind. Does it need an argument to show, 
that Phidias was not a plasterman ? 

The sculptor’s material is the soft clay, which he first moulds 
into the form which he has conceived; on this he employs his 
invention, and finishes it to the utmost of his power ; he then calls 
in the plasterman, to cast in plaster what he has just embodied in 
the more perishable clay; the plaster model, thus made, passes 
through the various classes of workmen, to be blocked out, and 
imitated by mechanical measurement ; and when completed, so 
far as the mechanics in his employment can complete it, the 
sculptor, with his small chisel and mallet and the rasp, gives to 
it the last delicate touches and expressive marks. The first 
moulding, and the last touching, are the appropriate labor of the 
real sculptor ; all the intermediate process is performed by work- 
men, and of these the plasterman’s duty is least laborious, and 
least intellectual. 

The Bust in sculpture holds the same rank as the Portrait in 
painting ; it is elevated in its character by the employment of the 
same powers of imagination as in portrait painting. If a cast is taken 
from the face in plaster, i it ranks (allowing a little, and but little, 
in its favor from the difference of material) with profile-cutting 
by a phystognotrace ; ; we say nothing of the difference in comfort 
of the two operations, between being buried alive (as the case 
may be): in a ton of plaster, and the tickling of one’s nose and 
chin with the edge of a wire. Such a cast, or mask, as it is 
called, is often taken to assist the sculptor in forming his busts, 
and in Paris they are obtained of the plasterman for about five 

francs apiece. 
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There is nothing in the present exhibition in the higher depart- 
ments of sculpture. There are three busts, by Frazee, Augur, 


and Cogdell. 
No. 1. Bust of Dr. Holbrook. J. S. Cogdell, a. 


This is a first attempt, we learn, by a gentleman of South 
Carolina, and, for a first attempt, is creditable. There is a want 
of precision and finish in the marking of the eyelids. 

No. 3. Bust of Professor Fisher. H. Augur, a. 


This is an excellent likeness of this distinguished and lamented 
individual. It was taken under every disadvantage, but it indicates 
a degree of talent, which only wants practice and encouragement, 
to show greater works. Mr. Augur is the gentleman whose bust 
of the Apollo in marble was so much admired in the city of New 
York a year or two since. 

No. 5. Bust of Himself. J. Frazee, N. A. 


A well finished bust, showing the judicious selection of parts 
and precise marking, which are indicative of the real sculptor. 
The likeness is, in some degree, sacrificed to general effect. 


ArcuiTectTureE claims a few remarks from us. Much has 
been said of late, and with great justice, of the want of taste in 
architecture in the city of New York. The remedy for the evil is 
very plain — Employ every man in his own department; “tractant 
fabrilia fabri.” We do not go to our physician for advice in a 
lawsuit, nor to our lawyer for a prescription in a fever; why 
should we go to either for a design in architecture, while the 
architect is ready with his professional skill to aid us. We can 
see the absurdity of applying to a physician to do the duty of a 
lawyer, but we cannot see the absurdity, when it is applied to any 
work of taste; here every man thinks himself at home; and were 
it not for the fortunate circumstance, that in most instances the 
thousand various opinions, which naturally spring from this conceit, 
neutralize each other, the city and country would be filled with all 
the variety of Gothic chimeras, which imagination without taste, 
and which presumption, and pretension, and pride generate so 
prolifically. A building, particularly a public building, should be 
under the sole direction of the professed, educated architect ; 
limit him, if you please, in his expenditure, give him a catalogue 
of the conveniencies you desire ; but leave him unshackled in his 
design. Throw on him the responsibility of taste ; and the burden 
of defending it against attack. But if a design must be altered 
here and there, to suit the fluctuations of taste, or rather caprice, 
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of a building committee, responsibility is so divided, that no one 
takes the blame to himself, while the community is scandalized, 
again and again, with the birth of unfathered monsters. The 
responsibility being upon the architect alone, it becomes his interest 
to study correctness of taste ; it is his province, and to him should 
be awarded the praise or the blame of good or bad architecture. 
We hope to see the professorship of architecture filled in the 
Academy ; if the appointment be well made, this would tend to 
spread correct principles on this subject, and form for us well 
educated architects. 

In the first department of architecture, Original Plans and 
Elevations of Buildings, there are several designs in the exhibi- 
tion. ‘The principal architects are Town, Thomson, Long, and 
Davis. 

Nos. 97, 98, 99, 101, are Designs of Buildings, by J. Town, N. A. and 
M. E. Thomson, N. A. 

No. 97, a Church, in the modern Gothic style. ‘The Gothic 
is difficult to manage in our country; it requires magnitude to 
produce its genuine effect of solemn awe, and the profusion of 
ornament, with which it is loaded, makes it too expensive for our 
notions of economy; to accommodate these notions, it is fre- 
quently robbed of its natural ornament. A half-way Gothic is 
barbarous ; the real Gothic is appropriate for a church, but it 
should be consistently carried through in all its parts. ‘The design 
under consideration appears consistent. 

No. 98. A Design for the Flushing Institute, by the same artists. 
There is in this design much of the purity of the Grecian Doric. 
No. 99. A Country Seat, by the same, is too heavy for a house 
in the country without other buildings to accompany it. 

No. 101. Design for the New Boston Theatre, by the same 
artists. The portico is chaste and correct, but forms too small a 

art of the whole front; the Venetian windows, with Grecian 
Doric, and in such profusion, destroy the simplicity of the latter. 
The front, as a whole, is barren and uninteresting. 


Nos. 100, 102. Dwelling-houses. J. Town, N. A. 
These have as much of the Grecian Doric in their style as the 


limited subjects will admit. Mr. Town appears to have formed 
his taste on the purest models of Grecian architecture. 


No. 103. Architectural Design for a Country Seat. R.C. Long, a. 
We know not under what style of architecture to rank this 


design. It does not please us, and we think we can give a reason ; 
the house is weak in the centre; the arch cuts through the tie of 
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the pediment, contrary to all rule, and there is no visible hindrance 
to its breaking down ; however strong it may be in reality, it will 
always appear weak to the eye. Brown, the English architect, 
makes the following observation ; “ A pediment with a portion of 
horizontal cornice returning along the wall, is not sound archi- 
tecture, as the tie of the roof, by this figure, appears to be cut off.” 
The Pediment of this design, we think, is at variance with another 
remark of the same architect; “ Pediments over a window in a 
circular recess, is bad taste, as the circular revele answers the 
purpose of the pediment.” Now in this, also, the arch supplies 
the place of the pediment. 
No. 116. Architectural Design. 4. G. Davis, a. 


A design of some merit, from a young artist ; the Doric portico 
is good; the rusticated corners are in bad taste, and give the 
whole building a heavy appearance. It is neatly colored. 

Nos. 30, 31, 93, are in the department of Views of Buildings ; 
they are by the last mentioned artist. No. 30 is in bad perspective, 
a remark we are inclined to extend also to the two others, although 
the defects are not so obvious. 


Of Eneravines, the last of the Arts of Design, we can make 
but a passing remark. ‘There are three specimens in the first 
department, Line Engravings. 

No. 66. The Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, engraved by 
Morghen, of Italy. 

This is one of the most celebrated engravings, from one of the 
most celebrated pictures in the world. 

106. Engraving of the President of the United States. .4. B. 
Durand, N. A. 

This promises to be one of the best productions of Mr. Durand. 
It is a full length portrait, from a picture by Sully ; it has that 
strength and firmness of line for which Mr. Durand is distin- 
guished. 

We now take leave of our friends of the Academy for the 
present year. If we have praised, it has been with sincerity ; if 
we have freely censured, we rely on the discriminating sense of 
the artists to acquit us of ill nature, or of any other motive than 
a sincere wish to see the arts they profess, proceed on correct 
principles. We shall rejoice in their success, and shall ever be 
ready to espouse their cause against pretension and empiricism. 
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A Discourse on Popular Education, delivered in the Church at 
Princeton, the Evening before the Annual Commencement of 
the College of New Jersey, September 26, 1826. By Cuarves 
Fenton Mercer. Princeton. 1826. S8vo. pp. 128. 

Plans for the Government and Liberal Instruction of Boys in 
Large Numbers ; drawn from Experience. London. 1822. 
8vo. pp. 238. 

Mr. Mercer, in this “ Discourse on Popular Education,” has 
pronounced a just criticism upon its prevailing faults. He says; 
“JT am sensible of the many imperfections of that, which, instead 
of being an oration, is a treatise; and that it has been diffusive 
where it ought to have been condensed ; and that its range is too 
extensive for the reasonable compass of a public address.” The 
design of this Discourse is to illustrate the utility and necessity of 
adopting throughout these United States, by means of a special 
provision in the laws of each state, an effective system for the 
instruction of the whole people. Under a constitution which 
asserts for its foundation, that “all men are born equal,” and 
which was formed that every member of the commonwealth 
should be protected in his natural rights, it is a debt due from 
those who think to those who toil, that every citizen should be 
made to understand all his public and private obligations ; and 
legislative power can never be more suitably employed than 
when it is exerted for the moral and intellectual culture of every 
order in the community. In most of the states, an appropriation 
of the public funds, more or less extensive and efficient, has been 
made for this object. ‘The documents which furnish Mr. Mercer 
with details of the respective modes of this appropriation, are well 
known, and need no repetition here. He pursues his subject with 
a great and benevolent zeal. 

One of the suggestions in this Discourse is particularly worthy of 
attention ; it is, whether the “fiscal concerns” of a system of public 
education had not better be confided to an authority distinct from 
that which superintends and regulates the moral and intellectual 
department ? Manifold advantages might be mentioned as likely 
to flow from the faithful inspection and direction of a “ Board of 
Public Instruction,” which should prescribe the course of study, 
the discipline, and the elementary works used in schools ; and of 
which the members should also be discerning judges of the merits 
of teachers and scholars. Merit in this hard vocation might, under 
this sanction, look even higher than public opinion for approbation ; 
public opinion would be enlightened by the decisions of a wise 
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authority ; the comparative talent of instructers would be justly 
estimated, and scholars would feel that their good conduct and 
attainments were known and appreciated ; and would learn to 
estimate themselves, not by the neglect of ignorant or the fondness 
of partial friends, but by the opinions of their liberal and unbiassed 
judges ; and writers of elementary books would not then find 
scientific and literary quackery a good business. 

The miseries and corruptions of popular ignorance, and the 
blessedness of even a partial cultivation of mind, are best demon- 
strated by the contrast of the two conditions of human nature in 
the same state. Britain most forcibly exhibits, of the human 
mind, “the grandeur and the gloom;” and hence Mr. Mercer 
has drawn the most interesting moral view which his excursive 
subject could command. 


“One fourth of the entire annual amount gratuitously bestowed 
on popular instruction in England, is expended on the free schools 
of London and its vicinity. 

“On an appointed day in every year, the children of all those 
schools, exceeding seven thousand in number, arrayed in neat 
uniforms, and having for each school an appropriate banner, borne 
by one of its pupils, are conducted to the great church of St. Paul’s, 
and arranged in successive tiers of benches, that encircle for the 
height of many feet, and almost entirely enclose the spacious area, 
beneath the magnificent dome of the largest temple of religious 
worship erected by British piety. 

‘¢ More than twelve thousand spectators gather together, in the 
same temple, to behold this spectacle, and aid, by the price of their 
admission, the charitable fund to which it owes its existence. In 
this promiscuous assembly, along with strangers from every country 
on the globe, are to be seen the wealthiest nobles and gentry of 
England, as well as the ambassadors and ministers of foreign nations. 
Even royalty itself deigns to regard this scene with complacency, 
as well it may. For when the prayer has closed of the minister, 
who implores for the mixed multitude the mercy of their common 
Creator, the voices of the many thousand children, rescued by the 
hand of charity from the surrounding torrent of vice and misery, 
ascend in one choral hymn of praise and thankfulness to Heaven 
for their deliverance. Beneath the lofty arches, and along the 
far stretched aisles of the vast and crowded edifice, the spacious 
dome reverberates the grateful music on every listening ear of infidel 
and christian. The solemn stillness that pervades the thronged 
multitude speaks their deep emotion. 

*‘ Travel Europe over, and if you have beheld this scene, you 
will unite in saying, that, in your wide circuit you have never 
witnessed one surpassing it in moral interest.” pp. 42, 43. 
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The preceding extract is a favorable specimen of Mr. Mercer’s 
style, which, in the main, is bad. An infinity of parentheses, intricacy, 
and wordiness, with all manner of high-sounding commonplace, en- 
cumber this most elaborate and well meant attempt. The possibility 
and expediency of improving the whole mind of the nation, are clear 
from many well attested instances of such cultivation in small states, 
and from christianity itself. ‘The divine Founder of this religion 
preached his gospel to the poor. In all ages a moral ministry is 
necessary to mankind. In this age it can be made effectual only by 
the aid of letters. The most important evidence of gospel truth is 
the corresponding record of history; and even after the Bible has 
been orally taught, it fades from the memory of men who have not 
its truths in the oracles of books. The Jesuits introduced Catholic 
christianity very benevolently and successfully into Paraguay; but 
the spirit and the very name has vanished from the country, for 
the people were never taught to read the word of God. 

“Plans,” &c. is a sensible book, exhibiting the details of govern- 
ment and instruction in an actually existing school. An internal 
police, administered by the boys, and approved by the masters, has 
been found efficacious in preserving order among a large number 
of scholars, and particularly useful as an initiatory course in the 
ordinary business of life. If it be practicable to enforce discipline, 
and preserve content among schoolboys, by a tribunal established 
among themselves, the good effects are obvious. A sense of 
accountableness, integrity, love of truth, habits of method, wise 
calculation, attention to business, with the feeling of its importance, 
must be among the good fruits of this system. If children in 
large numbers may be made to govern themselves, and aid those 
employed in their education, instead of combining to dispute and 
frustrate authority, the toil of those, who are now destined to enforce 
unwilling subordination, might be infinitely diminished. These 
“Plans ” showing the practicability of such a system, deserve the 
attention of those who are interested in practical education. 

Sympathy, love of knowledge, love of employment, emulation, 
hope of reward, fear of punishment, are the motives which operate 
upon children in schools. The application of these motives con- 
stitutes the true art of education. Industry, attention, competition 
without envy, success without vainglory, the love of praise joined 
with the love of excellence, and the conscientious dread of doing 
wrong, in the scholar, are the true objects of a wise teacher. 
The book before us asserts the possibility of obtaining these results 
most satisfactorily, and therefore it must be read with interest. 
The writer of the “Plans” is fully convinced of the comparative 
utility of public over private education. 
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The school of the boy ought to be a preparation for the world. 
As society is made up of good and evil, preparation for it consists 
in the knowledge of good and evil. Be ye “ wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves,” was the master’s counsel to those whom 
he was sending forth into the world. The millenium has not 
come; lambs and lions are not yet assimilated. We can only 
defend our virtue by knowing our danger. ‘Trees transplanted at 
maturity do not thrive in a new soil; to borrow this analogy, the 
human being taken from the shelter of incessant protection, and 
removed from the influences of sequestered habits, cannot be 
healthful in a state of ordinary exposure, cannot adapt himself to 
mankind ; he cannot change his credulity and self-importance to 
the rational confidence in others, and the rightly adjusted self- 
consequence, which take and keep the place that belongs to the 
real and relative merit of the man. The most unfortunate, the 
most easily discouraged men in the world, may be found among 
the pure-hearted, who, in early life, have been kept like exotics 
in an artificial security, and have never breathed the tainted atmo- 
sphere of the world till their moral nature became too sensitive 
for their inevitable associations with their fellow men. Persons 
educated in notions of their own superior refinement and dignity, 
may be unspotted from the world, but they are deceived in the 
outset concerning human nature; they cannot guess right. They 
do not live alone ; they are surrounded by those who cherish their 
delicateness, and detachment from minds without; as the apostle 
says, ‘measuring themselves by themselves, comparing themselves 
among themselves, they are not wise.” 

Speculative writers at the present time do not pay much regard 
to the state of female education in this country, separately con- 
sidered from that of the other sex ; but private education among 
the opulent class pursues a different track. In many of our large 
Cities, female education, though very expensive, is under strange 
influences, which call loudly for some counteraction by the 
authority of public sentiment. The present expensiveness and 
inutility of female education seem: to be, in their connexion, im- 
portant grounds of complaint. ‘The expensiveness is a matter of 
convention between parents and teachers; and the inutility of 
existing modes certainly arises from the inattention and tacit con- 
sent of parents. The means of useful, moral, and elegant educa~ 
tion are, proper teachers, proper books, necessary application, 
and the adjustment of pursuits according to their importance. A 
good scholar and judicious man, who should faithfully examine 
and report the usages now in fashion for the cultivation of the 
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female mind, would suggest easy and obvious remedies for the 
defects of our prevailing system. 

The first question to be considered is, What manner of person 
is a qualified instructer? The principal superintendent of the 
instruction of girls should be a female, one not only respectable 
and decorous in her deportment and general conduct, but far 
more ; she should be thoroughly well informed ; not necessarily 
an eminent linguist or mathematician, but a person who accurately 
understands the language in which she speaks, and who is 
acquainted with the genius of the best authors in it. She should 
also reason and converse well; should be capable of forming a 
correct taste, and of infusing her own spirit of thought into the 
conversation and literary style of her pupils; and she should know 
how to adapt her matured thoughts and extended knowledge to 
the imperfect and expanding capacities of children. This indi- 
vidual should be sufficiently acquainted with books, with men, and 
with methods of instruction, to judge justly of every elementary 
work that is used under her eye; of every person employed by 
her to give instruction ; and of all the motives and means used to 
restrain and excite the powers of the mind and the feelings of the 
heart, which are to be improved and disciplined by culture. Do 
parents seek out and patronise such persons? Do they make 
themselves personally acquainted with those to whom they commit 
their children? Do they honor individual merit in them who 
are to form the minds of those they best love? Parents can 
answer this. 

Our female education amounts to this; while girls go to school, 
we hear a great deal of their studies, their rewards, and distinc- 
tions ; when they leave school, when, as we say, their education 
is finished, and we look for the fruits of their studies at our fire- 
sides, in their voluntary occupations, in their tastes and their 
conversation, we perceive little beyond what the dancing-fhaster, 
the music-master, and the mantuamaker have taught. Little 
connexion remains, in the minds of most young girls who have 
left school, between their past elementary studies and the world 
they are im A right education would serve for the interpreter 
of external nature; it would excite curiosity, which no ardor of 
pursuit could weary, and devout love, which would never become 
cold. And this same education would set before the young the 
purest models of literature and art, and teach respect for the best 
endowed of our race, for their works’ sake. If we should super- 
add to this cultivation of sentiment, the manners and accomplish- 
ments which we now exclusively cherish, and if all this were 
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acquired with economy and simplicity, would not much be gained 
to society? That all those employed in the intellectual part of 
education should be properly qualified ; should be known, appre- 
ciated, and approved by parents; should be made something more 
than the hirelings who furnish other necessaries of life, would be 
a happy change for parents and children. 

hile we permit inferior minds of mean acquirements to pre- 
side over the studies of our children of either sex, we shall find, 
that they will ultimately fail in the habits and resources which are 
to be derived from the examples, the precepts, the knowledge of 
enlightened, liberal-minded, and polished teachers. Children 
always respect authority, wherever it exists. Subordination to 
narrow intellects must circumscribe, and the exhibition of mean 
motives must lower the elevation of theirs. 

The motives commonly offered in education may next be 
considered ; they are almost all external; they are for the most 
part badges and premiums; things to be shown and worn; 
direct incentives to selfishness and vanity. One of the most 
striking objections to mere badges is, that the ideas they excite 
do not correspond with the virtue or acquirement which they 
celebrate ; there is no instruction in them, and the very sight of 
them excites, in many minds, thoughts of egotism and sordidness. 
Might not rewards be of another character; might they not be 
privileges and pleasures which should be instructive as well as 
agreeable? Such are exhibitions of the works of art and of 
animals, repositories of curiosities, and public buildings; might not 
visits paid to these places serve for rewards to diligent and suc- 
cessful application? Excursions into the country, and upon the 
water, would be useful and pleasant to those young females who 
live in cities. The face of nature, and the works of industry, 
afford new facts and images, which explain and illustrate the 
theories of books. 

We cannot but think that the regulations in respect to dress, 
which exist in boarding-schools, have a direct tendency to distract 
attention from the most important pursuits, and to absorb the mind 
unprofitably. Neatness, elegance, and simple uniformity might, 
and should be observed. Uniformity of attire settles the question 
of dress at once, and banishes invidious distinctions. ‘The most 
celebrated of modern boarding-schools, that of Madame Campan, 
was thus regulated in this article. Surely the fashionable parent 
would consent to take a lesson from France, the very mother of 
fashion. The simplicity of children can detract nothing from the 
taste and elegance of their maturer age, and it will afford much 
assistance in the improvement of their minds. 
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There cannot be the slightest objection, that whatever is done 
by man, woman, or child, should be done well, and that music 
and dancing should be executed in a fine style; but if this must 
be done with a publicity that hurts the delicacy we would wish to 
cultivate, which interrupts the application necessary to useful 
acquirements, is not the mode of instruction dangerous to the 
learner? How many days and weeks of every year does the 
excitement of public balls and concerts, in large towns, withdraw 
girls from all thought of every other subject. Might not as much 
grace and as much skill in music and dancing be acquired with 
less of exhibition, and less expense of time and money ? 

Young girls in New York and the more southern cities are 
taught in too large numbers, and in too many parts of knowledge 
at once. ‘The number of their instructers will not make amends 
for the evils of promiscuous association, confinement in a crowded 
room, and a rapid succession of occupations which give place to 
one another before any train of thought and inquiry is carried into 
effect. The number of studies pursued at once by young females 
prevents excellence in any, and increases the expenses of education 
enormously. At college, youth of the other sex have a regular 
series of pursuits; the time of one cannot, according to wisely 
established order, encroach upon another ; one year’s application 
is a preparation for the next, the mind is progressively fi vnished, 
and that which should be last is not ranked the first, neither does 
any caprice, or interfering will, disarrange the course which expe- 
rience has ascertained to be the one best fitted to accumulate the 
elements of human knowledge; but so very arbitrary and acci- 
dental is the mode in which parents and instructers agree upon 
what shall be done for girls, and so much is attempted without a 
plan in so little time, that, though all the laborers upon this motley 
edifice must be paid, they collectively frustrate one another, and 
parents are often mortified and disappointed that so many thousands 
have in the end purchased so little. 

Books are another consideration. Grammars and cheap com- 
pends are not all the books wanted in schools. All the books 
need not be individual property ; a considerable number might 
belong to the school library, and a charge be made for the use of 
them. The elementary books should be well adapted to the 
minds of the young; but hardly any such adaptation exists, and 
much is yet to be done in the composition of school books. 

The present arrangement of studies in female schools, however, 
is almost incompatible with the use of any other books than 
compends. ‘The memory is so severely tasked, or rather so 
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incessantly crammed, that no time is allowed to read, or to give 
account of reading. Those tables and abstracts,—that infinity of 
facts crowded together in them, are packed down, as it were, into 
the repository of the brain, from six years to sixteen, without any 
fine expressions to instil the eloquence of sentiment, or any fine 
examples to teach the beauty of morals. Languages are taught 
without authors, and history without induction. ‘That sound criti- 
cism, which addresses itself to the earliest reason, which exercises 
the judgment, which forms principles from recorded experience, 
which interprets and applies literature by comment and reflection, 
is denied to the learner for want of time. She must recite,—the 
more the better ; her instructer must hear, must note her accuracy 
or inaccuracy ; and they have both so much to do, that one cannot 
explain, and the other cannot enjoy, the elements of that knowledge 
which ought to be the good seed that should spring up and bear 
fruit abundantly. 

The following observations from the “ Plans” suggest some 
improvements in this part of education. They have often been 
made by other writers, but have not yet been very extensively 
attended to. 


“Tt is highly important for them [children] never to commit a 
passage to memory, or, if possible, even to read it, without gaining 
an accurate conception of its real and natural associations. With 
this view we strongly recommend instructers to supply themselves, 
when teaching the classics, with ancient maps and plans, and with 
plates or drawings of ships, temples, houses, altars, domestic and 
sacred utensils, robes, and of every object of which they are likely 
to read. A classical garden, too, or a collection of plants and 
shrubs mentioned by the poets, would be a desirable accession to 
a school. 

“Tt is impossible to calculate the injury which the minds of 
children suffer from the habit of receiving imperfect ideas. It 
gradually weakens, and in some instances destroys the powers, 
both of reasoning and imagination ; the reasoning powers, because 
reasoning is the act of comparing ideas with ideas, which must 
evidently stop for want of materials, if those ideas are so shadowy 
as not to have ‘a local habitation and a name’ in the pupil’s mind; 
the powers of imagination, because imagination is the act of forming 
ideas into new combinations, which is equally impossible, unless 
they have distinct shapes and definite forms.” 

These remarks were originally applied to classical learning, but 
they belong equally to all learning. 

The limits of this article do not permit that these remarks 
should be extended, nor, perhaps, would the patience of parents 
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pursue them to further amplification ; but if they have any of the 
weight of obvious truth, the inference they afford is plain. In 
education, newspaper advertisements and common references do 
not hold out sufficient inducements to the confidence of parents ; 
they must select and patronise instructers of perfectly adequate 
ability, must insist that they be not mere school contractors, and 
that they perform the greater part of their duty personally. Parents, 
also, must give some occasional superintendence to the details of 
education themselves; must require that instruction do not consist 
of the letter without the spirit, off ready-made questions and answers 
without luminous expositions; must insist that limited numbers 
should be included in one school; and it may be added, they 
rust begin early with this business, and allow time for their design 
to be effected. Society and the domestic circle, youth and 
age, will then derive gratifications and blessings from the use of 
faculties well cultivated, and dispositions wisely disciplined ; the 
valuable period of early life will not be thrown away ; the expense 
of instruction will not be wasted ; and the hopes and the cares of 
parents will have their fulfilment in the accomplishments, intelli- 
gence, virtue, and felicity of their children. 





The Works of Hannah More, with a Sketch of her Life. 
Complete in Two Volumes. Boston. S. G. Goodrich. 
1827. 8vo. pp. 524 and 581. 


Tue public will, no doubt, be gratified with the appearance of 
these volumes, comprising the works of a popular and esteemed 
writer; though we are not sure, that the form of the edition, and 
general style of execution, will give entire satisfaction. For our- 
selves, we do not like its general aspect, and we think that, for 
a work designed to be often read, the size of the volumes is no 
trifling objection. They are by far too bulky to be either alluring 
or convenient, and, altogether, exhibit a specimen of ordinary and 
coarse workmanship, abounding with errors of the press beyond 
all endurance. 

The collection is enriched with an original, though very slight 
“ Sketch of the Life of the Author,” quite a modest performance, 
attempting nothing more than to state, within the compass of four 
pages, a few facts relating to the subject of it, and barely to hint 
at some traits of excellence in her character and writings. We 
were sufficiently pleased with it to regret its extreme brevity. 
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A trifling inaccuracy of language, however, we feel compelled to 
notice, more especially as it is one, which is, of late, frequently 
met with in writers, of whom it is just to expect greater clas- 
sical purity and exactness. We allude to the use of the term 
authoress, which occurs twice in the Memoir. We believe that 
this term is not sanctioned by any good writer of Queen Anne’s 
time, nor by the best examples at the present day. We suspect 
it to be of modern date, and to have originated in that age for 
innovation, and those slovenly habits, which characterize but too 
many of the contributors to the popular and somewhat plethoric 
literature of the age. As to its merits, we can only say, that it 
is extremely awkward and wholly unnecessary, and if adopted 
we see not why writeress and editoress should not follow, both of 
which are as much wanted, and quite as mellifluous as authoress. 
The term author designates a mental process, and the mind is of 
no gender. ‘The critical reader will detect a few other expressions 
of questionable accuracy. But these are slight blemishes. 

The Memoir is followed by a Preface; but the reader will be 
disappointed, if he suppose, that it has, as the place it occupies 
might lead him to expect, any reference to the present collection. 
It originally accompanied a collection, consisting chiefly of the 
author’s earlier writings, published in 1801. The first of the two 
volumes before us, contains, besides the Memoir and Preface 
already alluded to, her poetical productions, including her “ Sacred 
Dramas,” the prose tales originally contributed to the “ Cheap 
Repository,” “ Strictures on the Modern System of Feniale 
Education,” “ Practical Piety,” and a few other pieces. The 
second volume gives us, “ Hints for Forming the Character of 
a Young Princess,” ‘Christian Morals,” **An Essay on the 
Character and Practical Writings of Saint Paul,” ‘“ Ccelebs,” 
“Moral Sketches, Foreign and Domestic, with Reflections on 
Prayer,” and the “ Spirit of Prayer,” a compilation from her 
former writings on the same subject. 

She was born in 1745, and gave early indications of a thirst 
for knowledge. In 1765, she, with her four sisters, opened a 
school for young ladies at Bristol, where she remained for several 
years, and wrote, with primary reference to her pupils, some of 
her dramatic pieces, prompted, as she tells us, by “an earnest 
wish to furnish a substitute for the improper custom, which then 

revailed, of allowing plays, and those not always of the purest 
Lind, to be acted by young ladies at boarding schools.” She 
afterwards removed with her sisters to Barley Wood, which bears 
testimony to the taste and skill of its proprietors by its many 
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chaste and beautiful decorations, and where she, the sole survivor, 
still continues to amuse and charm, by her affability, sprightliness, 
and intelligence, the numerous guests whom the celebrity of her 
name attracts to the spot. She was accustomed to the society of 
the distinguished wits of the latter part of the last century, and 
has portraits or engravings of most of them suspended round the 
walls of her library. She associated with Johnson, who speaks 
of her in terms of commendation, and whom she seems to have 
venerated, not less for his purity of mind, than for his genius. 

Her contemporaries cannot be accused of having becn insensible 
to her merits, or cold in her praise. The public respect, which 
her character and writings have secured, has been sufficiently 
flattering. But what she will esteem of more value than human 
applause, is the consciousness, that her powers have been uni- 
formly consecrated to what she deemed the cause of truth; that 
whatever traces of imperfection are left on her writings, they are 
exempt, at least, from moral blemishes. Nor is it her highest 
praise that they do not offend. ‘They bear on every page the 
stamp of a mind deeply impressed with a sentiment of responsible- 
ness, and filled with an earnest desire of accomplishing something 
for the benefit and solace of humanity. We think that her exer- 
tions have been attended with no ordinary success, that much 
temporary good, at least, has resulted from her labors. The 
tendency of her writings, of those especially addressed to persons 
moving in the higher ranks of society, has certainly been to 
counteract frivolity of mind, and a taste for dissipation and heart- 
less amusement, to elevate the general standard of thinking and 
feeling, and inspire in the fashionable, the idle, and the gay, a 
reverence for something beyond what ministers to empty, fugitive 
gratification. Of those of her productions intended more particu- 
larly for the use of the middling and lower orders, and the object 
of which was to “counteract vice and profligacy,” and especially 
to furnish an antidote to the influence of those “corrupt and 
inflammatory publications,” the circulation of which, during the 
period of the French Revolution, was considered to be fraught 
with the utmost danger to good order, to morals, and religion, the 
motive was truly in the highest degree benevolent, and the success 
such as to gratify the fondest wishes of the author. 

She belongs to that class of writers, who aim not so much to 
extend the boundaries of human knowledge by profound study 
and research, as to diffuse the stores of it already accumulated, to 
furnish additional and striking illustrations of old truths, to render 
that which was known familiar, and the familiar impressive ; 
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finally, to offer instruction in a form adapted to meet the exigencies 
of the times, and fitted to influence men’s ordinary trains’ of 
thought, to purify, guide, and elevate popular sentiment, and thus 
send a healing and refreshing influence into the heart of society. 
Authors of this description, who devote all their powers to the 
beneficent object of bringing instruction within reach of the great 
mass of the people, and »presenting it in a manner at once plain, 
attractive, and effectual, are at all times needed. Nor is their 
usefulness always to be estimated by the intrinsic excellence of 
their productions. Variety is necessary to gratify different tastes, 
and keep up in fhe public mind a sort of wholesome excitement. 
The intellectual, not less than the corporeal appetite soon tires 
with sameness, and requires change to stimulate and preserve it 
in healthful action. Old books will be neglected, not because the 
world has become too wise to be instructed by them, but simply 
because they are old. The new will be sought after, not because 
they are better, but because they have more freshness, and their 
general air and coloring harmonizes with the taste and views of 
the age. 

Several causes, independently of the caprice of fashion, to 
which we suppose that we may, without disrespect for our author, 
attribute something, combined to render her a popular and success- 
ful writer. Vigorous and discriminating thought, a deep knowledge 
of human nature, acquired by a careful observation of life and 
manners, and the power of expressing her ideas in a style, which, 
though not faultless, has yet force and point, are among her most 
obvious characteristics. The effect of these qualities was greatly 
heightened by that tone of earnestness, and that air of lofty and 
severe morality, which are strongly marked features of all her 
more serious performances. The circumstance, that some of her 
earlier productions were exceedingly well-timed, contributed to 
extend and fix her reputation. ‘They were intended, as we have 
already hinted, to meet a pressing want; men’s fears were alarmed 
for the result of those political agitations, which seemed to shake 
the fabric of civilized society to its centre, and they were, therefore, 
disposed to aid, by their codperation and sympathy, a writer, who 
stepped forward with a design to allay the effervescence of popular 
feeling, to cure discontent, and strengthen the pillars of order, of 
religion, and morality. 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
and, to use her own expression, she “launched her bark at the 
favorable flow.” 

Besides, however, that many of her topics and illustrations are, 
in some respects, fitted to excite only a temporary interest, and 
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have only a local application, her excellencies are shaded by some 
defects and blemishes, which may suggest a doubt, whether her 
fame is made up of the most enduring materials. We are far from 
being indiscriminate admirers of all she has written. Her style 
waats the highest charins of good writing, simplicity and nature. 
Her manner is too artificial, exhibits too much the appearance of 
constraint and force. She is distinguished for point and brilliancy, 
rather than for deep and sustained thought. She has some 
other blemishes, pertaining partly to matter and partly to style. 
She discovers an occasional proneness to exaggeration, and want 
of continuity and flow of sentiment and expression, and, in general, 
of all those qualities which are necessary to produce an abiding 
effect on the heart. We read and approve, perhaps, but nothing 
remains with us, and no profound emotion, in fact, is produced ; 
the soul is never hurried away in spite of itself by a train of bold 
and glowing eloquence. She “ plays round the head,” but does not 
stir up the intenser feelings of our nature. She is ingenious and 
subtle; she probes human motives to the bottom, and exposes the 
last refuge and artifices of hypocrisy and self-deception ; but she 
raises little ardor, causes Itttle glow of the affections, little of that 
kindling of the faculties, which it is the high prerogative of genius 
to produce. 

After all, we confess, that, with few exceptions, we have never 
been greatly charmed with her productions. We have always 
read them rather as a task than for any gratification they have 
afforded us, and we have never felt much disposed to a second 
perusal. There is nothing either in mavter or manner, which 
forcibly engages and chains the attention. We are not lured on- 
ward by those thousand insensible attractions, which are requisite 
to excite a growing and profound interest. She has neither 
compass and reach of mind, nor fervor, nor close concatenation 
of thought, nor easy, varied, and sweetly flowing expression, suffi- 
cient to occupy, delight, and fill the whole soul. Entertaining 
these views of her merits and deficiencies, we cannot think that 
her reputation stands on the most solid basis. We do not say 
that she will speedily fall into neglect. She will be buoyed up 
for a while by that veneration, which is usually felt towards a 
popular writer for some time after the causes, which combined to 
produce it, have ceased to operate; but that veneration will be 
lost, as the accidental excitement in which it originated passes off, 
and she will find a place only in the collections of the curious. 

We know not but that the general tone of our remarks may be 
thought too severe. We may be accused of being unfaithful, of 
exposing the faults of our author, without carefully portraying her 
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excellencies. But the latter, we conceive, are too obvious and 
too well understood to need delineation. Her beauties are not 
of that hidden class, which escape the attention of the common 
reader. ‘They lie on the surface, and are in no danger of being 
overlooked. They have procured her the full measure of applause 
which is her due. The public has been sufficiently impressed 
with her merits. We say not that it has been chargeable with 
any very gross adulation ; but it has certainly not been sparing of 
panegyric, and our praises are not therefore wanted. ‘The more 
thankless task is left us of pointing out a few of the faults or 
imperfections, which must be kept in view by those who would 
form a just estimate of her claims as a writer. These faults the 
partiality of her contemporaries may overlook, but posterity, less 
indulgent, will weigh them in the balance against her merits. 

She tried her strength on a variety of subjects, and in different 
styles, and that she did not succeed equally well in all, need 
occasion no surprise. In forming an estimate of the relative merits 
of her numerous publications we might, perhaps, differ not a little 
from her in opinion. We should probably select, as among the 
best in conception and manner, those on which she sets least 
value. She satisfies us better on topics which require observation, 
knowledge of life, and discriminating remark, than on such as 
demand compass of thought, profound and comprehensive reason- 
ing, and deep thrilling eloquence. Many of her lighter pieces we 
consider, as we have said, well adapted to accomplish their object. 
Several of her tales and allegories, inserted in the ‘Cheap 
Repository Tracts,” under the signature of “ Z,” are excellent 
of their kind. If the eagerness with which they were originally 
sought after, and the attractions they still possess for multitudes, 
particularly of young readers, be evidence of merit, they are 
entitled to a high rank among writings designed to amuse and 
instruct the great bulk of the people. More than two millions of 
them, we are told, were sold during the year of their first appear~ 
ance, and with the exception of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” few productions are, at thé present day, 
more extensively known and read. ‘There is a great deal of good 
sense in her “ Strictures on Female Education;” and, in general, 
her reflections on life and manners, on mental habits and discipline, 
temper, and motives, discover sound judgment, are practical and 
instructive, and though occasionally, perhaps, tinged with a little 
severity, are free from misanthropy and ascetic gloom. Her more 
formal and grave treatises on ethics and theology are, in our view, 
among the least interesting and least valuable of ker works. 
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They exhibit all her peculiar faults, with few of her characteristic 
excellencies. They are sufficiently labored, but the result does 
not correspond to the effort, and expectation fails of being grati- 
fied. There is a constant striving for something which is not 
obtained. ‘They occasionally approach the vague and mystical. 
They partake of more than her usual abruptness; they are made 
up cinefly of propositions and remarks, which evidently cost great 
mental exertion, and great racking of the powers after something 
pointed and striking, but are thrown together with so little method, 
and have, in fact, so little connexion, that almost any sentence or 
paragraph might change place with almost any other, or be struck 
out, without marring the texture of the piece, or occasioning any 
break heyoad what already appears in the sense. 

We shall not be expected, at this time of day, to enter into any 
analysis of her various writings, and we therefore dismiss her with 
gratitude for the great good she has effected, and the devout wish, 
that the influence she has exerted, may not be transient. She 
has been a benefactor to her country and species ; she was needed 
to correct the obliquity, and chastise the follies of the times; and 
we cannot, in conclusion, better express our high sense of her 
merits than by uttering the fond hope and prayer, that as long as 
frivolity and corruption abound on earth, every age may produce 
a Hannah More. 


The Speeches of Henry Clay, delivered in the Congress of the 
United States ; to which is prefixed a Biographical Memoir ; 
with an Appendix, containing his Speeches at Lexington and 
Lewisburg, and before the Colonization Society at Washington ; 
together with his Address to his Constituents, on the sulyect of 
the late Presidential Election. With a Portrait. Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 1827. 8vo. pp. 381. 


Tue character and fame of its distinguished citizens are a most 
essential part of the wealth of a free people. Till they are rich in 
the talents and services of their eminent men, it is to small purpose 
that they abound in mineral or agricultural wealth, in military or 
naval resources. Nothing is more pitiable, than the spectacle of 
a vast empire crowded with drudging millions and unadorned by 
lofty character. Henry Clay is one of the men, of whom, from 
his entrance into life, America has justly been proud; whose 
services entitle him to the gratitude of her children; whose 
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talents and accomplishments are an honor to our country, and 
who will fill a high place in our annals. 

He was born in Hanover county, in Virginia, on the 12th of 
April, 1777. His father, a respec table Baptist clergyman, died 
while he was yet very young, and left to Henry the inheritance 
of poverty anc friendlessness. At an early age, he was placed 
in the office of the late Mr. Tinsley, clerk of the High Court of 
Chancery, at Richmond, in Virginia. While in that situation, his 
early indication of talent and the discretion of his deportment, 
attracted the attention, first of Chancellor Wythe, and afterwards 
of Governor Brooke. The counsel of these eminent men, exer- 
cising a natural ascendancy over his youthlul mind, encouraged 
him to undertake the study of the law. Such was his assiduity, 
and such the force of his talents, that he obtained a license to 
practise the law at the age of twenty. He immediately repaired 
to Kentucky ; and, before engaging in the practice of his profession, 
devoted himself a short time to the farther pursuit of legal studies. 
After his admittance to the bar of Fayette ‘county; he rapidly rose 
to full practice. 

His political career commenced, when the people of Kentucky 
were about forming a new constitution of state government. An 
important feature in the proposed revision of the constitution was 
the project of a gradual abolition of slavery. In the canvass, which 
preceded the election of the members of the convention, Mr. Clay 
was active, both with his vdice and his pea, in promoting the choice 
of delegates favorable to the abolition, but without success. His 
interest in this subject has never de chaed. Renouncing all desire 
to disturb, by legislative interference, the existing relation of master 
and slave, when it exists in the country ; and countenancing none 
but those moderate counsels (which are alone safe) for the abate- 
ment of this great evil, he has, in his recent zealous codperation 
with the Colonization Society, given ample proof that the check 
of the progress of slavery, is among the objects, which hold the 
uppermost place in his heart. His speech, delivered before 
the Colonization Society in the Capitol last winter, is properly 
embraced in the present collection, and contaius an ample disclo- 
sure of Mr. Clay’s liberal and enlightened views on this head. 

Mr. Clay, while yet quite young, became a member of the 
popular branch of the Kentucky legislature ; and, in the course 
of a few years, was chosen its speaker. He is, perhaps, the most 
conspicuous example of the happy operation in our government of 
the division of powers between the national and state sovereignties. 
The latter serve as a most admirable school of political education 
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for the councils of the nation; especially in the new states, whose 
political organization is more closely modelled after the constitu- 
tion of the United States. It was probably in consequence of his 
experience, as speaker in the House of Asserably in Kentucky, 
that Mr. Clay was enabled, at the first session of his membershi 
of the House of Representatives at Washington, to fill the chair 
of that body, with extraordinary success. 

Mr. Clay’s participation in politics did not apparently interfere 
with a very growing, lucrative, and laborious practice at the 
bar. Neither did his professional avocations obstruct his political 
advancement. At an unusually early age, he was twice chosen 
by the legislature of Kentucky to serve in the Senate of the United 
States, during the residue of the senatorial terms of other gentle- 
men. At the expiration of his second term of service as a senator, 
he was elected a member of the House of Representatives, and 
thus found himself on the arena, for which his peculiar powers 
admirably fitted him. He was immediately chosen speaker of the 
House of Representatives, a place essentially of great eminence 
and dignity, and rendered by Mr. Clay an office of as much 
influence as any beneath that of the chief magistrate. During a 
long course of years, in which he was successively elected to the 
speaker’s chair, he retained undiminished a high degree of control 
over the house, and left it without ever having had a decision 
reversed. Mr. Clay’s course as a speaker was not less decisive 
than it was successful. Far from making his occupation of the 
chair an excuse for withdrawing himself from the burthens of 
business or debate, Mr. Clay permitted no great question to pass 
without such an expression of his views, as became his standing 
and character, and was expected from him particularly, by the 
great Western portion of the union, of which he is so justly the 
pride and delight. 

He was withdrawn for a short period from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as one of the ministers sent out to negotiate a peace, 
and he bore an honorable part in that most admirably conducted 
negotiation. Before his return to America, he was employed 
with Messrs. Adams and Gallatin to negotiate the commercial 
convention with Great Britain. On his return, he was requested 
by Mr. Madison successively to accept an appointment as minister 
to Russia and as member of the cabinet. He was likewise offered 
by Mr. Monroe a place in the cabinet, and the mission to England. 
These honorable offers were declined by Mr. Clay; nor is it to 
be regretted that he preferred confining himself, for a longer time, 
to the hall of the national legislature, a station where his influence 
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was so great, and for which his aptitude was so conspicuous. He 
remained in the house, with scarcely an interruption, and whenever 
present at the choice of speaker, was the successful candidate for 
that office, till the close of ‘Mr. Monroe’s administration. In the 
formation of the new cabinet, a leading office was of course due to 
the West; and no citizen of that, nor in fact of any portion of the 
country possessing a stronger claim, on the united score of talents, 
long and honorable services, and attachment to the great interests 
of the country, he was justly selected for the department of state. 

In this new and arduous office, the public. documents bear 
testimony to the highest degree of assiduity and skill, on the part 
of Mr. Clay. His instructions to Mr. Middleton and to Mr. 
Gallatin in England are of the first order of ability, and manifest a 
ripeness of political knowledge highly honorable to their author. 

Mr. Clay, as a member of congress, was distinguished for a 
decisive, independent, and fearless course. He was one of the 
most zealous supporters of the war of 1812. After the return 
of peace, he bent the whole power of his talents and political 
influence to procure the recognition of South America. Before 
adoptng this very decisive, and, in certain possible contingencies, 
highly hazardous measure, the executive deemed it necessary to 
be strongly fortified in the public opinion of the country, previously 
and deliberately made up. This gave to Mr. Clay’s efforts in the 
House of Representatives the aspect of an opposition to the counsels 
of Mr. Monroe’s administration. The result, however, was the 
happiest imaginable. Had the recognition of the independence 
of South America been at any earlier period proposed to Congress, 
in the usual form of a spontaneous executive recommendation, to 
be backed by the more confidential supporters of the adminis- 
tration, it would unquestionably have been resisted, and if it had 
prevailed, it would have been on a close division. ‘The early 
familiarity, which the house had acquired by the numerous 
speeches of Mr. Clay, upon various forms of the question, had 
divested its bold points of their terror, and the executive, having 
waited the fulness of time, was strengthened by the unanimous 
sanction of the popular branch of congress. 

The untiring efforts of Mr. Clay in the cause of internal improve- 
ments, and in favor of the encouragement of domestic manufactures, 
are too well known to require to be spoken of, at large, in this place. 
He was the great champion in congress of either policy; and to 
him, probably more than any other individual, is to be ascribed the 
principal agency, in placing the legislation of the country on the 
footing, upon which it now stands, in reference to both. 

VOL. Il. 36 
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As a parliamentary speaker, Mr. Clay has had few equals, and 
perhaps no superior in this country. He possesses from nature 
the first gift of an orator, a voice of unusual strength and compass, 
and in its lower tones of great harmony. His manner is earnest, 
impassioned, and vehement; his expression of countenance com- 
manding ; his carriage dignified, His language is the outpouring 
of a mind full of his subject and of thought, without premeditation. 
No man in our legislatures has probably spoken so much, and so 
well, as Mr. Clay, with so little specific preparation of his speeches. 
Those which are contained in the volume now betore us, are printed 
from the contemporaneous reports in the “ National Intelligencer,” 
and most of them, we believe, without the advantage of having 
passed under the author’s revision. 

The inspection of the table of contents is of itself sufficient to 
give a flattering idea of the wide compass of Mr. Clay’s political 
inquiries. It comprehends speeches on manufactures; on the 
boundary line of the Perdido; on the charter of the bank of the 
United Senne on the augmentation of the military force in 1811; 
on the increase of the navy in 1812; on the new army bill in 
1813; on the emancipation of South America in 1818; on inter- 
nal improvement; on the Seminole war; on a mission to South 
America in 1820; on the tariff the same year; on the Spanish 
treaty ; on the mission to South America; on internal improve- 
ment; on the Greek revolution; and on the encouragement of 
American industry. 

These speeches, numerous as they are, are not probably one 
half of those delivered by Mr. Clay in the congress of the United 
States ; several of which were not reported at all, or in a manner 
too brief and imperfect to be preserved as specimens of his 
oratory. 

In the Appendix to this collection are contained Mr. Clay’s 
speech made last winter before the Colonization Society ; his 
remarks to his constituents on the subject of the bank of the 
the United States in 1816; his address to his constituents in 
1824, relative to the late presidential election, and his speech at 
Lewisburg, on the same subject. 

It may seem proper to close this article with some extracts 
from the speeches, contained in the volume, by way of specimen. 
It would be easy, by opening at a venture, to select passages from 
any of them characterized by the qualities of Mr. Clay’s oratory. 
It is, however, somewhat of a peculiarity of his style, that he has 
no passages manifestly wrought up for effect, or which would be 
likely to be extracted, as affording in themselves,—disconnected 
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from the context,—brilliant displays of rhetorical power. ‘The 
following quotations are all, which our narrow limits permit us to 
make. The first is from one of his speeches on the recognition 
of South American independence, speeches which were read with 
admiration at the head of the Colombian armies. 


‘But the house had been asked, and asked with a triumph worthy 
of a better cause, Why recognise this republic? Where is the use 
of it? And was it possible, Mr. Clay said, that gentlemen could see 
no use in recognising this republic? For what did this republic 
fight? To be admitted into the family of nations. Tell the nations 
of the world, says Pueyrredon in his speech, that we already belong 
to their illustrious rank. What would be the powerful consequences 
of a recognition of their claim? I ask my honorable friend before 
me (General Bloomfield},--the high sanction of whose judgment 
in favor of my proposition, I fondly anticipate,—with what anxious 
solicitude, during our revolution, he and his glorious compatriots 
turned their eyes to Europe, and asked to be recognised ; I ask 
him, the patriot of 76, how the heart bounded with joy, on the 
information that France had recognised us. The moral influence 
of such a recognition on the patriot of the South, will be irresistible. 
He will derive assurance from it of his not having fought in vain. 
In the constitution of our natures there is a point, to which adver- 
sity may pursue us, without perhaps any worse effect than that of 
exciting new energy to meet it. Having reaching that point, if no 
gleam of comfort breaks through the gloom, we sink beneath the 
pressure, yielding reluctantly to our fate, and in hopeless despair 
losing all stimulus to exertion. And, Mr. Clay asked, was there 
not reason to fear such a fate to the patriots of La Plata? Already 
enjoying independence for eight years, their ministers were yet 
spurned from the courts of Europe, and rejected by the government 
of a sister republic.” p. 174. 


In the speech on internal improvement, we find the following 
eloquent appeal. 


“ But, Mr. Chairman, if there be any part of this union more 
likely than all others to be benefited by the adoption of the gentle- 
man’s principle, regulating the public expenditure, it is the West, 
There is a perpetual drain from that embarrassed and highly dis- 
tressed portion of our country, of its circulating medium to the East, 
There, but few and inconsiderable expenditures of the public money 
take place. There we have none of those public works, no magni- 
ficent edifices, forts, armories, arsenals, dockyards, &&c. which more 
or less are to be found in every Atlantic state. In at least seven 
states beyond the Alleghany, not one solitary public work of this 
government is to be found. If, by one of those awful and terrible 
dispensations of Providenee, which sometimes occur, this govern- 
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ment should be unhappily annihilated, every where on the seaboard 
traces of its former existence would be found; whilst we should 
not have, in the West, a single monument remaining on which to 
pour out our affections and our regrets. Yet, sir, we do not com- 
plain. No portion of your population is more loyal to the union, 
than the hardy freemen of the West. Nothing can weaken or 
eradicate their ardent desire for its lasting preservation. None are 
more prompt to vindicate the interests and rights of the nation 
from all foreign aggression. Need I remind you of the glorious 
scenes in which they participated, during the late war—a war in 
which they had no peculiar or direct interest, waged for no com- 
merce, no seamen of theirs. But it was enough for them that it 
was a war demanded by the character and the honor of the nation. 
They did not stop to calculate its cost of blood, or of treasure. 
They flew to arms; they rushed down the valley of the Mississippi, 
with all the impetuosity of that noble river. They sought the 
enemy. They found him at the beach. They fought; they bled; 
they covered themselves and their country with immortal glory. 
They enthusiastically shared in all the transports occasioned by 
our victories, whether won on the ocean or on the land. They 
felt, with the keenest distress, whatever disaster befel us. No, sir, 
I repeat it, neglect, injury itself, cannot alienate the affections of 
the West from this government. They cling to it, as to their best, 
their greatest, their last hope. You may impoverish them, reduce 
them to ruin, by the mistakes of your policy, and you cannot drive 
them from you. They do not complain of the expenditure of the 
public money, where the public exigencies require its disbursement. 
But, I put it to your candor, if you ought not, by a generous and 
national policy, to mitigate, if not prevent, the evils resulting from 
the perpetual transfer of the circulating medium from the West to 
the East.” pp. 250, 251. 


From the speech on the Greek revolution we make the follow- 
ing extract. 


“Surely, sir, we need no long or learned lectures about the nature 
of government, and the influence of property or ranks on society. 
We may content ourselves with studying the true character of our 
own people; and with knowing that the interests are confided 
to us of a nation capable of doing and suffering all things for its 
liberty. Such a nation, if its rulers be faithful, must be invincible. 
I well remember an observation made to me by the most illustrious 
female * of the age, if not of her sex. All history showed, she said, 
that a nation was never conquered. No, sir, no united nation, that 
resolves to be free, can be conquered. And has it come to this? 
Are we so humbled, so low, so debased, that we dare not express 
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our sympathy for suffering Greece, that we dare not articulate our 
detestation of the brutal excesses of which she has been the bleeding 
victim, lest we might offend some one or more of their imperial and 
royal majesties? It gentlemen are afraid to act rashly on such a 
subject, suppose, Mr. Chairman, that we unite in an humble peti- 
tion, addressed to their majesties, beseeching them that of their 
gracious condescension, they would allow us to express our feelings 
and our sympathies. How shall it run; ‘ We, the representatives 
of the free people of the United States of America, humbly approach 
the thrones of your imperial and royal majesties, and supplicate, 
that of your imperial and royal clemency,”—I cannot go through 
the disgusting recital—my lips have not yet learnt to pronounce 
the sycophantic language of a degraded slave! Are we so mean, so 
base, so despicable, that we may not attempt to express our horror, 
utter our indignation, at the most brutal and atrocious war that 
ever stained earth, or shocked high Heaven, at the ferocious deeds 
of a savage and infuriated soldiery, stimulated and urged on by the 
clergy of a fanatical and inimical religion, and rioting in all the 
excesses of blood and butchery, at the mere details of which the 
heart ‘sickens and recoils!” p. 259. 

But we are doing Mr. Clay some injustice by these broken 
fragments of his speeches, which present, in truth, an inadequate 
image of his eloquence. To attain a sufficient idea of it, however, 
it will be by no means necessary to go through the whole volume, 
although few who begin it will be disposed to Jay it down unread. 
The speeches on the Setninole war, and on the encouragement 
of American industry will be sufficient to satisfy the reader that 
Mr. Clay’s reputation is not exaggerated. 





Rome in the Nineteenth Century; containing a Complete Account 
of the Ruins of the Ancient City, the Remains of the Middle 
Ages, and the Monuments of Modern Times. With Remarks 
on the Fine Arts, on the State of Society, and on the Religious 
Ceremonies, Manners, and Customs of the Modern Romans. 
In a Series of Letters written during a Residence at Rome, in 
the Years 1817 and 1818. In Two Volumes. New York. 
J.&J. Harper. 1827. 12mo. 


Few of those who are animated with the wish of travelling at all, 
can well repress the inclination to visit the renowned metropolis, 
whose name introduces the present article. Its attractions are so 
numerous and great, and so strong is the interest which it inspires 
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from what it has been in former times, as well as from its present 
state, that we can scarcely conceive how any one, who journies 
abroad with the liberal views of a scholar or a gentleman, can 
easily be restrained from extending his peregrinations to the 
“eternal city.” Do we burn with the natural desire of treading 
the soil which was once impressed by the feet of the great, the 
wise, and the good; of inhaling the air which they breathed, and 
surveying the scenery which once saluted their vision? Where 
can we experience a gratification, so congenial to our minds, in 
higher perfection, than in this “ city of the soul.” Does any one 
delight to wander among the decaying monuments of architectural 
excellence, reared by hands which for many ages have been 
crumbled into dust, and which are connected with the most 
interesting transactions of history? In Rome, he may enjoy the 
satisfaction of climbing the stupendous fabric of the Colosseum, 
whose arena has been successively stained by the blood of pagan 
gladiators and christian martyrs; while his admiration of its lofty 
elevation and gigantic proportions, will be mingled with a just 
abhorrence of the sanguinary purposes to which it has been 
applied. In contemplating the remains of this wonderful edifice, 
he will feel at once the greatness and the degeneracy of his species. 
He may cast his eyes on the triumphal arches which record the 
victories of heroes and princes, who, having “ fretted their hour” 
on the stage of human greatness, are now seen no more but in 
such perishing memorials of their pride and ambition. He may 
survey the noble portico of the Pantheon, whose marble floor has 
been trodden by the feet of Augustus, and admire its chaste and 
perfect form, and its majestic columns. He may glance at the 
extensive ruins of “those gorgeous structures which encumber 
the Palatine hill, and which ministered in distant ages to the vanity 
or luxury of the Cesars,” whose “ golden houses” are mingled 
with the ashes of those who erected them, and impress the salutary 
lesson of the evanescent nature of worldly glory. Does he derive 
a lively satisfaction from contemplating the exquisite forms of the 
statuary, or the most perfect efforts of the pencil? Here he may 
revel without restraint among the treasures of ancient skill, and 
modern genius. ‘These are some of the sublime and ennobling 
pleasures, which court the attention of the man of taste and 
intellect in the imperial city, and which may detain him for months 
and years without satiety ; to say nothing of the great field of obser- 
vation and reflection which is opened by the view of christianity, 
as modified by the passions, the weaknesses, and the superstition 
of its votaries; or of.that glorious, though not faultless temple, 
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which was reared to the honor of one of her greatest apostles, on 
the very spot which was once the garden of Nero, and which was 
illuminated by flames ascending from the martyred christians who 
were sacrificed within these hallowed limits, by that remorseless 
persecutor. 

It is not surprising, in this age of curiosity and inquiry, and of 
& more general diffusion of the benefits of education, than perhaps 
has ever been known at auy former period, that Rome has been 
thronged by visiters from almost every part of the globe. Publi- 
cations on its past and present condition, have been sought for 
with eagerness, and read with avidity; few which have yet 
appeared, have been so accurate or complete as to afford much 
satisfaction to the reader. The work which forms the subject of 
this article is, we think, one of the best, and most useful accounts, 
which we have seen, and had it been published when we were 
on a visit to Rome, a few years since, we should have found it a 
valuable auxiliary in our researches. We know nothing of the 
author beyond what is incidentally discovered on its pages. It 
would seem that she was a Scotch lady of respectable connexions, 
of good education, and not unacquainted with classical literature. 
She appears to have enjoyed excellent health, and a constant flow 
of spirits, to have been stimulated by an ardent thirst for informa- 
tion, and inspired by that enthusiasm, with respect to the objects 
of her pursuit, which is so desirable in a traveller; and which is 
so well adapted to carry him through the petty difficulties and 
inconveniences which he can hardly hope to avoid, especially in 
Italy. She introduces her work by a Preface, in which, according 
to established custom, she points out the errors and imperfections 
of those who have preceded her in the same career, and hence 
deduces the importance and necessity of her own performance. 
We cannot find much fault with the premises of the fair writer, 
and, from what we have already said, it will be seen, that we have 
no disposition to quarrel with her conclusion. Those who design 
to visit that part of Italy which she describes, will be wanting to 
themselves if they do not take her book, as a travelling companion ; 
and they who have returned from their classic excursion, will be 
agreeably entertained in recalling, by the aid of her well intended 
labors, the images which have been impressed on their minds. 
The writer has thrown her travels into the form of familiar letters, 
which were addressed, we are told, to a friend, who was then 
meditating a tour through Italy. The first letter is dated from 
Florence. She appears to have been rather disappointed in her 
expectations with respect to the celebrated Venus, in the well 
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known gallery of that city, and, considering how generally it is 
admired, modestly calls her own taste in question. We can 
assure the lady, however, that she is not the only one, whom the 
sight of this statue, beautiful as it undoubtedly is, has failed to 
transport into ecstasies. The extravagant encomium, which it 
is the fashion to lavish on this far-famed model, of antiquity, is 
probably one occasion of disappointment to soine of its numerous 
visiters. 

There are several modes of travelling in Italy. Diligences, or 
stage-coaches, which combine economy with convenience, are 
scarcely known, except in Lombardy, owing to the narrow and 
wretched policy which prevails in most parts of the peninsula, and 
more especially in the papal territories. ‘Those who do not travel 
in their own carriages, must therefore have recourse to the vettura, 
as it is called,—not unlike one of our larger hachney-coaches, con- 
ducted by a person who is termed the vetturino,—or accompany 
the courier. ‘The former mode of conveyance is not expensive, 
though very slow; but it affords a good opportunity for observa- 
tion, and enables the traveller to get out and walk, whenever he 
is so disposed, as it is easy to outstrip the lagging pace of the 
mules. ‘The courier is more expeditious, but travels all night, by 
which arrangement much of the amusement afforded to a stranger 
by the prospect, is necessarily lost. Besides it is more expensive, 
and is attended by a sacrifice of repose. Our author, in proceed- 
ing from Florence to Rome, concluded to take the vettura, the 
inconveniences of which she thus pathetically, and not without 
reason, laments. 


“Wretched, indeed, is the fate of those who, like us, travel 
Vetturino! In an evil hour were we persuaded to engage at Flor- 
ence the trio of mules, and the man, or Vetturino, by whose united 
efforts we were to be dragged along, day by day, at a pace not at 
all exceeding in velocity that of an English wagon; stopping, for 
the convenience of these animals, two hours at noon, in some filthy 
hole, no better than an English pig-stye ; getting up in the morning, 
or rather in the middle of the night, about four hours before day- 
break ; and when, by our labors, we have achieved a distance often 
of thirty miles, we are put up for the night in whatever wretched 
Osteria our evil destiny may have conducted ourselves and our 
mules to.” vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 


One of the greatest inconveniences of travelling in this mode is 
undoubtedly the necessity of stopping for the night at the miserable 
inns on the road. Immediately after dinner, or rather supper, 
sometimes consisting of fowls killed immediately for the occasion, 
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and therefore sufficiently tough, the traveller, is ushered into a 
dirty apartment, containing a number of beds nearly as hard as a 
plank, to procure what sleep he may, before daylight, if, perad- 
venture, the little skipping tormentors, with which the chamber is 
generally infested, will permit him to close his eyes. ‘To the 
accuracy of the author’s description of the inn at Monterosi we 
can bear melancholy witness. 


‘1 think I told you we were to sleep at Monterosi. Vain hope! 
There indeed we passed the night, but to sleep was utterly impos- 
sible. After travelling more than two hours in total darkness, —our 
olfactory nerves frequently assailed with strong fumes of suphureous 
water, our Vetturino quaking with the fear of robbers, and ourselves 
quaking with cold,—huangry and weary, we reached at last the 
wished-for inn, where neither fire, food, nor rest, was to be had. 
We dismounted in a filthy stable, from whence, as we could get 
nobody to come near us, we made our way up a dark, steep stair- 
case, covered with dung and dirt of every description, into a place,— 
for I don’t know what name to give it,—the immense size of which 
struck us dumb with amazement. The eye vainly sought to pene- 
trate the obscurity which involved its farther extremity and its 
raftered height. It was open to the stables below, at the end by 
which we had entered it, a piece being taken out of the floor to 
leave room for the steep stair, or ladder, by which we had ascended. 
One dim lamp, whose feeble ray was lost against the blackened 
walls, only served to make its deep darkness and desolation partially 
visible, and revealed to us the tall form of a man wrapped in a dark 
cloak, striding up and down this black and empty hall. Stopping 
short at our entrance, he darted at us, from beneath a large 
slouched hat, a look of keen and stern examination, which was 
rather appalling. Another man, rolled in a similar mantle, half- 
raised himself, on our approach, from the ground on which he was 
stretched, and might have escaped our observation, but for the 
clatter of his stiletto on the stone pavement, as he composed himself 
again to rest. It was just the place and the people for an adventure 
of romance ; and we might, if we had possessed brilliant imagina- 
tions, have fancied ourselves heroines betrayed to banditti, and 
made most glorious efforts to escape out of their hands; but we 
only fancied ourselves betrayed to a bad inn, out of which there 
was no escape, and we directed all our efforts to getting a bed-room 
and a fire. After considerable delay we did get into a bed-room, 
more wretched than language can describe; open in many a cranny 
to the weather, unswept, unplastered, and unfurnished except by 
two such beds as it is impossible for you to form any idea of; but as 
the surly people of the house could or would show us no other, we 
had no remedy. A fire, that grand consoler of discomforts, was 
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not to be had. The wood was so wet, the wind was so high, and 
the chimney so wide, that, while we were blinded and suffocated 
with wreaths of pungent smoke, and while the wind whistled at its 
pleasure through the hundred chinks of the unglazed windows, our 
most persevering efforts failed to make a blaze. 

“A tub turned upside down served for a seat, but we were obliged 
to go to the long black den of darkness, which we had first entered, 
to eat our supper, under pretence that the house contained no other 
table, and that it was too heavy for removal. Our two stilettoed 
friends were still there ; one stalking about, and the other seeming 
to sleep. This would not have frightened away our appetite, if we 
could have got any thing to eat; but, though something swimming 
in oil, and smelling of garlic, was set before us, its appearance was 
so disgusting, that, after a fast of more than twelve hours, not even 
hunger could persuade us to touch it. If we did not eat, however, 
we were eaten; whole hosts made us their prey during the night, 
while we lay shivering and defenceless. This indeed is almost 
invariably the case throughout Italy. The people draw your purses 
by day, and the fleas your blood by night.” vol. i. pp. 79—81. 


The sensations, which are experienced at the first sight of 


Rome, by the traveller, who is versed in its history and literature, 
and possesses any considerable portion of feeling, are almost 
overpowering. With mixed emotions of awe and pleasure he 
realizes that he is about to enter on a scene, which he has so often 
contemplated in imagination, and on which he expects to receive 
impressions which will accompany him to the end of his existence. 
The author thus eloquently expresses her own sentiments, when 
her eye first caught a distant view of the metropolis of Italy. 


‘“‘ Shall I venture to confess to you, that it was with eyes dimmed 
with tears that I gazed for the first time on Rome? I saw before 
me the great, the ancient, the eternal city—the acknowledged 
queen of nations—the mistress of the world, the seat of glory, and 
the land of patriots, of poets, and of heroes. 

“Other cities, however great or distinguished, are only the capital 
of a country; but Rome is the metropolis of the world. Recol- 
lections dear to every human heart, in which every nation and 
people can sympathize, seem to make it the common mother of all. 
The awful ruins of its former greatness, the proud monuments of 
its early years of glory, the accumulated memorials of long ages of 
vicissitude, and the noblest works of art and genius in every age, 
unite in giving it an interest and a dignity no other spot on earth 
can ever boast; and as [ gazed upon it—all the long story of its 
fame, the deeds of its heroes, the shades of its philosophers, and 
the strains of its poets, burst upon my memory, and filled my heart 
with emotions that could not be repressed. 
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‘* Yet who, without emotion, could tread the soil ennobled by so 
many ages of glory, or behold, unmoved, a spot in whose very name 
there is enchantment? All that we have read, thought, admired, 
and worshipped from our earliest years—all that awakened our 
youthful enthusiasm—all that exalts the mind, fires the imagination, 
or touches the heart, is concentred on the soil of Italy, and amidst 
the ruins of Rome.” vol. i. p. 82. 


Arrived in Rome, nothing seems to have escaped the observa~ 
tion and research of our ardent and enthusiastic traveller. The 
gates of the city, the Roman forum, and its interesting edifices, 
the seven hills, the capitol, the forums of the Roman emperors, 
the triumphal columns and arches, the fountains, the Pantheon and 
other temples, the circus, the ancient theatres, the amphitheatre 
or Colosseum, the baths, the bridges, the aqueducts, the obelisks, 
the tombs, with the antiquities in the vicinity of Rome, are described 
in the first volume; and discussions are frequently entered into 
with respect to the various opinions of antiquaries on the origin 
and purposes of the several buildings, the result of which is, in 
general, no small degree of skepticism. Hobhouse, in his notes 
on the Fourth Canto of Lord Byron’s “Childe Harold,” has 
started serious doubts with respect to the commonly received 
opinions on most of the antiquities of Rome. After our most 
laborious investigations, aided by the use of extensive libraries, 
and the conversation of learned and intelligent men, who have 
passed their lives on the spot, all we can know of by far the 
greater part of the dilapidated remains of Roman architecture, is, 
that they were erected at some remote, though uncertain period, 
and for some purpose which cannot now be ascertained. But in 
proportion to the doubt which exists with regard to most of these 
ancient monuments, is the satisfaction with which the mind reposes 
on the few, of which the authors, the objects, and the periods, can 
be distinctly shown. Of this number is the Flavian amphitheatre, 
the triumphal arches in the forum, the historical columns, and 
some other remains of antiquity. ‘Those, however, who are 
desirous of knowing the discordant opinions of antiquaries, will be 
gratified by the remarks of our author, while to others they may 
appear somewhat tedious. ‘The second volume is chiefly occu- 
pied by criticisms on paintings and statuary; the most remarkable 
churches, particularly that of St. Peter; the palaces and villas of 
modern Rome, and the treasures of art which they contain; a 
description of religious ceremonies, particularly those of the holy 
week ; an account of the pretended miracles and gross supersti- 
tions of the modern Romans; their poetry, literature, and science ; 
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their manners and customs; their most celebrated artists; and 
many objects of curiosity in the neighbourhood of the city, both 
ancient and modern. 

Such is the variety of topics which employ the pen of our 
author; and, in general, she appears to have treated them with 
judgment and ability. It would seem, that she enjoyed greater 
advantages for mingling with different classes of society, than most 
persons of her sex, and her residence of two years in Rome give 
weight to her remarks on the character of the natives. She allows 
them little credit for truth or honesty ; but individuals will lie and 
cheat in all countries, and we cannot but think she’may have been 
more general and indiscriminate in her censures, than even her 
opportunities for observation will warrant. Her laudable partiality 
for her own countrymen, which often bursts forth, may have 
disposed her to heighten the effect of their good qualities, by 
deepening the shades in her occasional pictures of the Italians. 
Nor does she seem to be without a tincture of that anti-Gallican 
propensity, which was so remarkable in her predecessor, Eustace. 
She is not disposed to give the French much commendation for 
their labors in bringing to light many of the half-buried treasures 
of antiquity, thinking the amount of their efforts in this way by far 
too inconsiderable to atone for the mischief they have done in their 
depredations on the works of ancient art. 

Notwithstanding the general merits of the author of “ Rome,” 
which we are happy in acknowledging, we cannot assent, without 

ualification, to all her assertions and reflections. She somewhere 
iopantly remarks, in ber enthusiastic zeal for the monuments of 
antiquity, that christianity and bad taste seem to have been estab- 
lished together, as if there was any necessary connexion between 
the one and the other. ‘The depravation of taste which preceded, 
and followed the dismemberment of the Roman empire by the 
barbarian hordes by whom it was overthrown, may be sufficiently 
accounted for from various causes, without reference to any sup- 
posed influence of the christian religion. So far as its simple and 
sublime doctrines are adapted to promote civilization, it is evidently 
favorable to the elegant arts; and in what nation of pagans, existing 
at present, is good taste in sculpture and architecture to be found? 
The style of this writer is very lively, and she often aims at wit 
and humor, in which, however, she is not always successful. Nor 
is she by any means free from the common fault of Italian travel- 
lers, which we noticed in a former article, of employing ridicule in 
connexion with names so sacred even as those of the Virgin Mary 
and the Apostles, importing a levity of mind highly unbecoming in a 
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well educated person. However proper it may be to treat with 
delicate raillery the more absurd superstitions, or the extravagant 
and incredible tales, of Roman Catholics, which cannot well be 
met by serious argument, it is obviously attended with an injurious 
influence on the youthful, or half informed mind, to take irreverent 
liberties with the most venerable personages of scripture history ; 
such as remarking, at second hand, that if, as is idly reported, the 
head of St. Peter, on being rudely pushed against the wall of a 
prison, left an impression on the stone, it only proved, that it was 
the thicker of the two. Every well principled mind must revolt 
at such shocking profaneness, especially from the pen of a female. 

Our author, speaking of the Romish practice of confession, 
remarks; ‘ Even the pope confesses, which | don’t understand, 
for they say he is infallible. Then, if infallible, how can he have 
any failings to confess?” If this question is not asked in sheer 
simplicity, but is intended as a stroke of wit, or a play upon words, 
it is a sorry joke. If she is serious, she betrays a want of infor- 
mation with respect to the Romish doctrine on this subject, which 
should have restrained some of her sprightly sallies on other topics 
connected with the belief of the Catholic church. We can 
scarcely imagine, however, that the lady could be ignorant that 
the pope is considered by the Romanists, as infallible only in his 
decisions on matters of doctrine, as the organ of the church ; but, 
with regard to personal mistakes or faults, is on a level with the 
hurublest christian. Much merriment, also, is indulged on the subject 
of purgatory, and the long periods for which it is said an alleviation 
of its pains may be purchased by certain observances or pecuniary 
considerations. But as the lady more than once, if we mistake 
not, declares herself to be a Lutheran, it would have been well to 
recollect, that the distinguished reformer, from whom she derived 
her religious denomination, by abolishing purgatory altogether, 
proclaimed, at once, a gratuitous indulgence far exceeding any 
which can be procured, either for love or money, by the most 
zealous Catholic ; as, according to her own account of a conference 
which she held with a priest on this subject, no interest whatever 
can avail to save the impenitent sinner from the final place of 
torment in hell. The church of Rome, and some other churches, 
have doubtless much to answer for at the bar of reason and 
genuine christianity; but, as a general reflection, suggested by 
some passages in this book, we may be permitted to remark, that, 
though the unquestionable errors and unlawful practices of the 
Romish communion are a proper subject of temperate and legiti- 
mate satire, or indignant remonstrance, it is unfair and illiberal, in 
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an age which claims to be so enlightened as the present, to exhibit 
a ridiculous caricature, or a gross misrepresentation, for the wonder 
of the ignorant, who have not the means of discriminating, or the 
amusement of the profane, who are little burdened with religious 
beliet of any kind. 

Our remarks having been extended to some length, we have 
room only for a few more extracts, which may give a correct idea 
of the style and manner of the author. She thus expresses her 
admiration on her first visit to the Vatican. 


“How shall I express the delight, the admiration, the overpowering 
astonishment which filled my mind! How describe the extent and 
the splendor of that almost interminable succession of lengthening 
galleries and marble halls, whose pictured roofs, mosaic pavements, 
majestic columns, and murmuring fountains, far surpass even the 
gorgeous dreams of Eastern magnificence, and are peopled with 
such breathing forms of beauty and of grace, as sometimes deign to 
visit the rapt fancy of the poet, and seem to have descended here 
from happier worlds! 

“Rome has become the heir of time. Her rich inheritance is 
the accumulated creations of gifted genius,—the best legacy that 
departed ages have bequeathed to the world,—and here they are 
concentered in the treasury of the fine arts, the temple of taste, 
the consecrated seat of the muses! You think I rave; but it is not 
mere ordinary grandeur or costly magnificence that has transported 
me thus. The splendor of palaces may be rivalled, and the magni- 
tude of temples imitated; but the labor and wealth of the united 
world would fail to produce another Vatican !—for its beauty is 
inimitable, and its treasures unpurchasable. 

“It will, I perceive, be some time before my mind can be calmed 
and sobered down to the investigation or enjoyment of these mira- 
cles of art,—or, as I know you will say, before I recover my senses. 
At present I am in a delirium of admiration, and revel among this 
inexhaustible store of treasures, intoxicated with the sight—as a 
miser, on the sudden acquisition of unexpected wealth, at first only 
glotes over the glittering heaps, and has not for some time compo- 
sure enough to examine his riches. 

“Its ceilings richly painted in fresco—its pictured pavements 
of ancient mosaic—its magnificent gates of bronze—its polished 
columns of ancient porphyry, the splendid spoils of the ruins of 
imperial Rome—its endless accumulation of Grecian marbles, 
Egyptian granites, and Oriental alabasters, the very names of which 
are unknown in transalpine lands,—its bewildering extent, and 
prodigality of magnificence,—but, above all, its amazing treasures 
of sculpture,—have so confused my senses, that I can scarcely 
believe in its reality, and am almost ready to ask myself, if it is not 
alla dream?” vol. i. pp. 113, 114. 
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The following description of the Apollo Belvidere, though highly 
wrought, will hardly be thought extravagant by those, who have 
enjoyed the enviable privilege of viewing that matchless statue. 


* Never, never was there revealed to the dreams of gifted genius 
a vision of such celestial, such soul-beaming beauty! The god of 
light, and poesy, and imagination, stands confessed to our dazzled 
senses ; and well does he stand here, where every thing seems to 
breathe and burn with his essence, where all around is his creation, 
and every tributary form bows to him! He is no inhabitant of the 
earth, though he deigns to tread it. His home is in the heavens. 
He looks, he moves, he breathes a god. Divinity is stamped on his 
brow; godlike majesty beams from his front. Those ‘“ Hyperion 
curls” cluster round a brow formed to command. Milton seems 
to have had in view his divine form, in his description of our First 
Parent ; 

‘ His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forelock many hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad.’ 

‘His is not merely the rade power of physical strength,’ that 
nerves the muscles and swells the limbs of a Hercules; it is the 
might. of mind which raises him above brute force, and makes us 
feel that ‘a god, a visible god,’ is before us, and that his triumph 
is secure; for vainly would a mortal presume to contend with him. 

“He does not bend on us that serene eye. Some object more 
distant, but beneath him, for a moment attracts his regard. Some 
feeling of transient indignation and disdain swells his nostrils, and 
slightly curls his full upper lip. Yet, dignified and unperturbed, 
conscious of his power and undoubting his success, he gives one 
proud glance to see the reptile he scorns perish by his dart, and 
scarcely pauses in his majestic course. That the deity has just 
deigned to slay the Pythian serpent, is, I think, so evident in the 
whole air, action, and expression of ‘the heavenly archer,’ that 1 
am astonished there can be any doubt of it. 

“The left hand and arm have been most clumsily restored by 
some bungling sculptor. The right arm, and the foot and ankle, 
which were fractured, are ancient; but they have been so badly 
repaired, that every thing possible has been done to injure it, but 
in vain. That it is the finest statue in the world, I feel better than 
all the canons of criticism can prove it. Vain, indeed, is here the 
the cold language of critics and connoisseurs, The heart and mind 
feel its power, and are penetrated with its transcendent beauty. 
The Venus di Medicis is beautiful; but hers is mere mortal beauty. 
How far removed from the unapproachable perfection of the heavenly 
Apollo! 

“How often, while I gazed upon it in silent and unutterable 
admiration, did it seem to be instinct with spirit and with life! 
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How often did I feel this form was indeed the habitation of a deity ! 
And is it the creation of man? Did he call it forth in its beauty, 
and endow it with eternal youth, to dwell in the light of immortality 
on earth? Was a being so infinitely superior, formed and fashioned 
by his hand? It is ideal beauty revealed to our senses; and it is 
perhaps the sole instance that man is indeed capable of personifying 
the image of that sublime perfection which is formed within his 
soul. Can the mind revert to the period when this shapeless block 
of marble was hewn from the quarry, without amazement—without 
almost being tempted to think that the being that formed it, and 
impressed upon it those attributes, must have been endowed with 
more than mortal powers? I could gaze upon it for ever with un- 
diminished admiration; and like the Athenian, who thought him 
unfortunate that had not seen the Jupiter Olympias of Phidias, I 
pity the man who has not beheld the Apollo Belvidere.” vol. i. 
pp. 127—129. 

Travellers are generally agreed in their admiration of the 
Miserere, which is performed in the Sistine Chapel during the 
holy week. Its astonishing effects are thus forcibly describéd. 


‘‘ After a deep and most impressive pause of silence, the solemn 
Miserere commenced ; and never by mortal ear was heard a strain 
of such powerful, such heart-moving pathos. The accordant tones 
of a hundred human voices—and one which seemed more than 
human—ascended together to heaven for mercy to mankind—for 
pardon to a guilty and sinning world. It had nothing in it of this 
earth—nothing that breathed the ordinary feelings of our nature. 
It seemed as if every sense and power had been concentred into 
that plaintive expression of lamentation, of deep suffering and 
supplication, which possessed the soul. It was the strain that dis- 
embodied spirits might have used who had just passed the boundaries 
of death, and sought release from the mysterious weight of wo and 
the tremblings of mortal agony that they had suffered in the passage 
of the grave. It was the music of another state of being. 

*« It lasted till the shadows of evening fell deeper, and the red 
dusky glare, as it issued stronger from the concealed recess, whence 
the singing proceeded, shed a partial, but strong light upon the 
figures near it. 

“Tt ceased—a priest with a light moved across the chapel, and 
carried a book to the officiating cardinal who read a few words in 
an awful and impressive tone. 

“Then, again, the light disappeared, and the last, the most 
entrancing harmony arose, in a strain that might have moved 
heaven itself—a deeper, more pathetic sound of lamentation, than 
mortal voices ever breathed. 

“Its effects upon the minds of those who heard it, was almost 
too powerful to be borne, and never—never can be forgotten. 
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One gentleman fainted, and was carried out; and many of the 
ladies near me were in agitation even more distressing, which they 
vainly struggled to suppress. 

*‘ It was the music of Allegri; but the composition, however fine, 
is nothing without the voices who performed it here. It is only 
the singers of the papal chapel who can execute the Miserere. It 
has been tried by the best singers in Germany, and totally failed 
of effect. 

“There is never any accompaniment, though at times the solemn 
swell of the softened organ seemed to blend with the voices. 

“This music is more wonderful, and its effect more powerful, 
than any thing I could have conceived.” vol. in. pp. 251, 252. 


The author’s account of her presentation to the Pope (Pius 
VII.) is entertaining. 


“To-day we were presented to the pope in a summer-house of 
the Vatican gardens, where he went to receive us; for his holiness 
may not admit a female within the sanctuary of his palace. Now, 
to my thinking, his stealing in this private manner into the garden 
to meet ladies, according to a previous assignation, wears a much 
more equivocal appearance, and might, indeed, give rise to much 
scandal. 

‘Five o’clock was the hour fixed for the interview; and we had 
just arrived at the indicated summer-house, which contains two 
good carpeted drawing-rooms, when, ‘ punctual as lovers to the 
moment sworn,’ the pope entered—took off his large round hat, 
and, severally bowing to each of us, passed on into the inner room, 
whither we were conducted by Cardinal ——, and presented. But, 
alas! here the similitude failed—the natural order of things was 
reversed—for instead of the pope, like an impassioned lover, drop- 
ping down on his knees to us, it was our business to kneel to him. 

“This, however, his holiness, being apprised of our being 
Lutherani (the general name for Protestants], would by no means 
allow. Instead of his toe, we kissed his hand, which ceremony 
being performed, he seated us beside him, and chatted with us very 
pleasantly for half an hour—told us about old times and old stories, 
and all he used to do when he was a Ragazzo. ‘ Like all other old 
people,’ he said, laughing good humoredly, ‘he thought all things 
were changed for the worse. The very seasons were changed— 
opinions were changed—times were changed.’—‘ Tutto é mutato: 
prima le teste, e poi gli tempi: sopra tutto son mutato io,’ continued 
he, laughing ; and he drew a very droll picture of what he was when 
a mischievous little urchin. He was polite enough to choose to 
think ‘it was scarcely possible we could be English, though he 
had heard so—we spoke Italian so well; and could hardly believe 
we had only been a few months in Italy. He said he particularly 
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disliked speaking French—he supposed, because he spoke it par- 
ticularly ill; but, indeed, he had little reason to like any thing 
French.’ Seizing upon this opening, we made some remarks on 
the occupation of Italy by the French, which drew from him a 
most energetic picture of the miseries which they had brought 
upon this unhappy land—of the wrongs they had committed, and 
the curse they had entailed upon it. ‘ You see it now,’ he added, 
‘a changed country, exhausted and bleeding under the wounds of 
its enemies. ‘Their rapacity, not content with despoiling it of its 
ornaments, has robbed it of its prosperity, and of that spirit of 
internal peace and concord, which no time can restore.’ 

“ He spoke of Venice, his native state, of its flourishing condition 
before they seized it—of the rapid destruction to which it has ever 
since been hastening. 

“I happened to observe, how fortunate it was that they had been 
compelled to restore all they had plundered from Rome (meaning 
works of art.) ‘All!’ he exclaimed; ‘ What! have they restored 
the blood they spilt—the wealth they squandered—the morals they 
have corrupted? Have they restored the noble families they reduced 
to beggary—the sons to the mothers they rendered childless—the 
husband to the widow 1?’ 

‘* When venerable age is roused to the energy and emotion we 
expect only from youth—when the quenched eye lightens, and the 
hoary locks are shook with the bitter sense of wrongs and regrets, 
there is something sacred in its feelings, which commands our 
respect and awe. 

“This burst of feeling over, he spoke of the French with that 
mildness of spirit, which is the governing principle of his truly 
christian character. ‘In sorrow more than anger’ he seemed to 
look on the past; and throughout—that indescribable something 
far stronger than words—in the tone, eye, mind [mien ?], and ges- 
ture, made us feel that it was the abhorrence of injustice, violence, 
oppression, and impiety, and not the sense of personal injury and 
insult, that moved the virtuous indignation of this venerable old 
man; whose meekness, patience, and humility have through life 
been his most characteristic qualities. 

*“‘ We retired with his blessing, and an invitation to return again, 
which we are told is, as well as the length of our interview, very 
rare. Accordingly, we are much flattered. The honor of having 
him ail to ourselves—for even the cardinal retired—was, however, 
I believe purely accidental. In general he holds a female levee, 
and receives all at once. Every body is desired to be dressed up 
to the throat, and to wear a veil, which is, however, almost always 
thrown back. Some of our very scrupulous countrywomen have 
declined presentation to the pope, because it goes against their 
consciences to call him Vostra Santitd. There are certainly some 


people who strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” vol. ii. pp. 
241—243. 
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We must resist the temptation of giving any more extracts, 
however interesting they might be, and refer our readers to the 
book itself, which is well worth their perusal. Having passed 
through four editions in Edinburgh, its merits would seem to be 
duly appreciated on the other side of the Atlantic. It may be 
considered, on the whole, as a well written performance, and 
more free than most works of the kind, which have been recently 
issued from the press, from the foolish affectation, which has too 
much prevailed of late years, of expressing, in foreign terms, ideas 
which should be presented in English, sometimes using the words 
as if naturalized in our own language, not even distinguishing them 
by italics. Some few instances of this kind may occur in the 
work before us. Osteria, for instance, is used for inn ; torso for 
trunk ; marchesa for marchioness ; facade for front ; café for coffee- 
house; and vignaiuolo for vine-dresser. ‘Those who understand 
the French and Italian languages will gain nothing by this absurd 
= and those who do not, will be interrupted and perplexed. 

e were sorry, also, to meet so frequently with the colloquial 
abbreviations, don’t and won’t. We should have much preferred, 
too, the good English term, insulated, to the French derivative, 
isolated; and lament that a writer so generally pure, should have 
used the broad Gallicism, “for all reply.” We take the oppor- 
tunity of making these criticisms the rather, as our language 
seems to be in danger of becoming a mere jargon in consequence 
of the carelessness, or literary foppery, of some of our popular 
writers. We conceive it to be the duty of every friend to the 
purity of the English tongue, on either side of the Atlantic, 
to discountenance these silly innovations, by his decided dis- 
approbation. 

e cannot conclude this article without adding our regret at the 
slovenly manner in which the New York edition of this valuable 
work is “ got up,” if we may be allowed the expression. The 
paper is rather dark, to say nothing of its vile cotton texture, and 
has not even the merit of being of a uniform shade of brownness ; 
while the type used is of different sizes. Whatever mercenary 
purposes may be answered, in this age of money-getting, by such 
wretched workmanship, we hesitate not to say, that the appearance 
of such editions of European writers, is an affront to literature, 
and a disgrace to the American press. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE DUKE OF ALVA’S BREAKFAST. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


In reading an old chronicle of the sixteenth century, says 
Schiller, 1 met with the following anecdote, which, for many 
reasons, deserves to be preserved. I have since found it con- 
firmed from other sources. A German lady, descended from a 
family which was always famous for heroic spirit, and had seen 
one of its sons on the imperial throne, once made the dreaded 
Duke of Alva tremble by a display of masculine resolution. In the 
year 1547, when Charles V. was passing with his army through 
Thuringia, Catherine, widow of the Earl of Schwartzburg, by birth 
princess of Henneberg, obtained from hii a letter of protection 
for her subjects, forbidding the Spanish forces to do them any 
injury. In return, she bound herself to furnish bread, beer, and 
other necessaries of life, at a reasonable rate, to the troops, at the 
place where they crossed the river Saal. She had the prudence, 
however, to remove the bridges which stood near the town, and 
erect others at a distance, for fear the neighbourhood of wealth 
might tempt too strongly the soldiers’ appetite for plunder. She 
sent orders, likewise, to the inhabitants of the villages in the 
army’s line of march, to bring their most valuable effects to her 
own castle of Rudolstadt. 

In the mean time the Spanish general approached the town, 
accompanied by Duke Henry of Brunswick with his sons, and 
sent a message to the lady, expressing his wish to breakfast in her 
castle. Such a request, from a man with an army at his back, 
could not well be refused. He should be welcome, was the 
answer, if his excellency could be satisfied with what the house 
afforded. At the same time he was reminded of the letter of 
protection, and requested to observe it scrupulously. 

A friendly greeting, and a well furnished table, saluted the 
duke on his arrival. He must confess, he said, that the ladies of 
Thuringia understood the management of a kitchen and the duties 
of hospitality. ‘The company had not yet sat down to table, when 
a messenger called the lady out of the room, and informed her, 
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that, in certain villages, the Spanish soldiers had violently driven 
off the cattle of the peasants. Catherine was the mother of her 
subjects, and felt a wrong done to the meanest among them as a 
personal injury. Greatly irritated at this breach of faith, but still 
retaining her presence of mind, she ordered all her vassels to arm 
themselves quietly and speedily, and bar the gates of the castle. 
Meanwhile she herself returned into the parlor, where her guests 
were seated at table, and complained, in the most moving terms, 
of the wrong which had been done her, and of the contempt with 
which the plighted faith of the emperor was treated. She was 
answered with laughter. She was told that it was one of the 
usages of war, one of the little accidents which always attend the 
march of an army, and could not be prevented. “ That we will 
see,” exclaimed she, glowing with indignation ; ‘my poor sub- 
jects shall have their property restored, or by heaven, princes’ 
blood shall pay for oxen’s blood.” This said, she left the apart- 
ment, which, in a few moments, was filled with armed men, who 
placed themselves, sword in hand, but with respectful looks, behind 
the chairs of the nobles, ready to wait on them during their meal. 
At the entrance of this martial troop, the Duke of Alva changed 
color, and his companions looked at each other in mute astonish- 
ment. Cut off from his army, surrounded by a superior force of 
determined men, what remained for him but patiently to submit 
to any terms which the offended dame might impose. Henry of 
Brunswick first resumed his courage, and broke out into a loud 
laugh. He adopted the judicious course of treating the whole 
scene as a joke, and pronounced a panegyric upon the lady for 
her maternal care of her subjects, and the resolute spirit which 
she had manifested. He begged her not to trouble herself at 
what had happened, and undertook to obtain the Duke of Alva’s 
consent to any thing which justice required. The duke, agreeably 
to his request, immediately sent orders to his camp to have 
the cattle restored without delay. As soon as the lady learned 
that the order had been obeyed, she thanked her guests in the 
most obliging terms, and they with great show of courtesy took 
their leave. 

It was this transaction, undoubtedly, which obtained for Cath- 
erine of Schwartzburg the name of the heroic. She is renowned 
also for her persevering efforts to advance the cause of the Refor- 
mation in her territories, already introduced there by her hus- 
band Henry, to abolish the monasteries, and improve education. 
Many Protestant preachers persecuted for religion’s sake, she 
protected and upheld. Among these was Caspar Aquila, pastor 
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of Saalfeld, who in his youth accompanied the army of the 
emperor iato the Netherlands as chaplain, and because he refused 
to baptize a cannon ball, was thrust by the licentious soldiers into 
a mortar, in order to be shot into the air, a fate which he escaped 
only because the powder would not kindle. A second time he 
was in danger of his life, and a reward of five thousand florins 
offered for his head, because the emperor was enraged against 
hiro for contemptuously tearing the Interim * in his pulpit. 
Catherine allowed him, at the request of the people of Saalfeld, 
to conceal himself in her castle, where she supported him for many 
months with the greatest kindness, until he could appear abroad 
without danger. She died universally honored and lamented, in 
the fifiy-eighth year of her life, and the twenty-ninth of her 
government. Her remains lie in the church of Rudolstadt. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LA MARTINE. 


Born with the Spring, and with the roses dying, 
‘Through the clear sky on Zephyr’s pinion sailing, 
On the young floweret’s opening bosom lying, 
Perfume and light and the blue air inhaling, 
Shaking the thin dust from its wings and fleeing, 
And fading like a breath in boundless heaven,— 
Such is the butterfly’s enchanted being ; 
How like desire, to which no rest is given, 
Which still uneasy, rifling every treasure, 
Returns at last above to seek for purer pleasure. 
S. 





*An order by which the emperor suspended some privileges granted to the 
Protestant states of Germany. 
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THE POOR SCHOLAR. 


I saw him starting in his new career ; 
The hue of health was on his cheek—his eye 
Flashed with the fire of genius, while no fear 
Cast its dark cloud o’er his aspirings high. 
And o’er his brow, fluttering like light and shade, 
A thousand bright and glorious fancies played. 


And he did seem like one who lightly deemed 
Of chance and peril that encircle fame, 
One who, where’er the wave-tost jewel gleamed, 
Would urge right on with ardor nought could tame : 
Ay, one who loved it better, that it lay 
Where the vext ocean flung its troubled spray. 


Like a young eagle on the mountain height, 
Pluming the vigorous wing to fly, he stood 
Fearless, though lonely. Beautiful and bright, 
Outstretched before him, the wide world he viewed, 
And though, from ’midst it ways, the sound of strife 
Rose loud, it spoke of energy and life. 


Again I saw him—then his cheek was pale, 
And bent his form, and dimmed his lightning eye, 
His strength had gone, as the tree fades when fail 
The freshening streams, and blighting winds go by ; 
Gone, too, the generous pride, the fixt intent, 
With which to the world’s cirque like gallant steed he bent 


But, though he struggled on against the tide, 
The goal of promise still did fleet away, 
And still did mock him, till his last hope died. 
None cried, ‘God bless him,” on his weary way, 
Looked kind, or stretched a timely hand to save ; 
What marvel then,—the green turf decks his grave. 


Yea, death fell on him, for his ills were sore ; 
Nor was it to his heart ungrateful boon. 
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As a light billow on the level shore, 

Or lamp expiring in the ardent noon, 
He died unheeded, save by one, and she 
Had been the mother of his infancy. 


E. P. 





TO THE MISSISSIPPI. 


River of current rapid, wide, and deep ! 

Sublime, but never beautiful, that throws 

Into the Mexic Gulf, the streams which leap 

From far-off hills charged with the winter’s snows. 
They come to greet thee from the leafless woods 
And mossy fountains of the Northern Pole, 

From mountains which o’erlook the gentle floods 

Of the Pacific. Why not bidden roll 

Thy waves through vales more cheerful! I would see 
Thy banks all flourishing,—the busy mart, 

The cultured glebe, the nectarine-loaded tree, 

The temple set for sacred use apart, 

All these my fettered wish would plant; but, no, 
God doomed thy banks to wrath,—flow, mighty river, flow. 


J. 





CHANGES. 


Arter a troubled life, I trace again 

The woodland mazes, in whose secret paths 

My childhood days, like happy dreams, pass’d on. 
Beautiful scenes! the wild and joyous boy, 

That wandered from your dim and quiet haunts 

In hope, and strength, and gladness, hath come back 
A weary and heart-broken man. His hope! 

Alas, the grave hath swallowed it! his strength ! 

*T was broken in the distant battle-field— 

His gladness hath given place to bitter tears. 
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Methinks that many years have wrought a change 

Even on your calm beauty. The red deer, 

Whose bounding hoofs flew down yon darkened glade 

Swift as an arrow-flight, are nowhere seen 

Under the mossy boughs,—and the meek fawn 

And gentle roe are not beside the founts 

In their green pastures; haply they have found 

The hunter’s rifle deadlier than the shafts 

From the slight bow that pleased my infancy. ~ 


Alas! the green tree at my cabin door, 

The huge growth of a century! it lies 

On the smooth slope it overhung so long ; 

The flowers are gone from the broad garden-walks, 
And the fair trees are dead! the sycamore 
Clothed like a prince in scarlet, the pale birch— 

A tall and silvery spire,—the hoary beech, 

And the dark, solemn cypress, lie o’erthrown 

In ruin, and rank weeds rejoice above. 


The cottage door is broken! its thatched roof 
Lies on the quenched and long-deserted hearth, 
And the dark wall is settling to the ground. 

The red-stemmed honeysuckle, that once clasped 
Closely the latticed casement, and bloomed thick, 
No more gives out the known delicious smell. 
The drowsy brook, that whispered at the door 

A low strain of unbroken music, plays 

By some far lovelier bank ; it long hath shrunk 
And wandered from its weed-choked channel here. 


My brethren come not at my call; the song 
My mother sang at twilight is not heard 

By the still threshold, and the passing wind 
Sighs o’er my father’s grave; this lonely place 
Hath lost its charm—TI leave it to its dead ! 


VIVIAN. 


VOR. WU. 39 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Prairie, a Tales By the Author of “ The Pioneers” and “‘ The Last of the Mobi- 
a In Two Volumes. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 1827, 12mo. pp. 
Tuts book either has been or will be so generally read, that 
no regular analysis of its plot is necessary to the remarks we have 
to make, and no quotations from its pages are needed to illustrate 
them. 

The author has not allowed himself a very large abundance of 
materials out of which to construct his narrative. ‘The action of 
the piece is religiously confined to the prairie, from which it 
is named, a vast open country, with an undulating surface, with 
here and there a few bushes in the hollows, a single heap of 
rocks, and a river. , The events of the story happen to a bee- 
hunter and his sweetheart, and a Captain in the United States 
army and his wife. ‘The troubles in which both these couples 
are involved are occasioned partly by a family of tters, con- 
sisting of a termagant woman, her gigantic husband and knavish 
brother, and a troop of overgrown girls and boys ; and partly by 
a tribe of cruel and thievish Indians, the Siouxes, Tetons, or Dale 
cotahs, for the author calls them indiscriminately by either of these 
names. On the other hand, these good people have for their 
friends and helpers in calamity, a stupid, siiadla naturalist, a 
sagacious old trapper, and a magnanimous and friendly tribe of 
Indians, the Pawnee Loups. The unlawful detention of the Cap- 
tain’s wife in the squatter family, and her final restoration to her 
husband, the opposition of this family to the marriage of the bee- 
hunter with his sweetheart, their relation; these incidents, diver- 
sified with a brief captivity among the Siouxes, and a battle be- 
tween this tribe and the hates, form the thread of the story. 
This is not very promising matter, but it is handled by a man of 
genius, and wrought up, we should think, into all the interest of 
which it is capable. The author’s power of narration and de- 
scription does not desert him ;—the faculty of setting before the 
mind of the reader, with a strong distinctness, a kind of visibility, 
the personages of the story and their actions,—a faculty of im- 
mense importance to the writer of fictitious narrative, and one on 
the possession of which a great deal of the popularity of Mr. 
Cooper is founded. The present work is not so much distin- 
guished as some of his previous writings, for striking and extra- 
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ordinary passages, which stand out eminently from the rest, and to 
which the mind naturally recurs as the fairest exemplification of 
the author’s powers. The plot, however, although, like that of 
most works of the kind, liable to objections which a mind of tol- 
erable ingenuity has no difficulty in finding out, will better bear 
an analysis, than any other of Mr. Cooper’s novels since the Pilot. 

It would have been a bold experiment in any writer not pos- 
sessed of Mr. Cooper’s reputation, to dispense, so far as he has 
done in this work, with an attraction of so much power over the 
great mass of novel readers, as that of novelty. The prairie is, 
to be sure, a new scene, but it is the wilderness still, and the store 
of images and situations it offers is soon exhausted. The author 
had already shown us the Indian character under its good and 
evil aspects in “ ‘The Last of the Mohicans,” and although in the 
present work this is attempted to be done with some modifications, 
we feel that it is the same thing after all. Mahtoree, the Sioux 
chief, is indeed not a more interesting, but a more probable 
character than that of Magua, with less of satanic sagacity and 
malignity, and more of human feeling. Hard-heart, the Pawnee 
chief, is a sort of Uncas, a little more distrustful perhaps, but 
marked with a strong family likeyess. The trapper, Natty 
Bumpo or Leatherstocking, is an old acquaintance, and the na- 
turalist is only the last edition of a character to be found in most 
of the author’s former novels. 

With Leatherstocking, although now introduced for the third 
time, we profess ourselves highly pleased. ‘This personage is 
one of Mr. Cooper’s happiest creatures, and one upon which he 
must mainly depend for his future fame. The character of this 
philosopher of the woods, who had engrafted upon a Christian 
stock many of the wild virtues of savage life, is represented as 
touched, but not changed by the decline of life. He has retired, 


‘it is true, from the forest to the prairie, before the settlements that 


gain so fast upon the wilderness, and has been obliged by his 
change of residence and the infirmity of his stage of life, to 
change his vocation of hunter for that of trapper ; but we find in 
him the same sagacity, the same adoption of Indian prejudices, 
and the same continual reference to the maxims of wisdom, sup- 

lied by the experience of uncivilized life, the same kindness of 

eart, and something of the same warmth of imagination. All 
these qualities are, however, beautifully tempered by an addi- 
tional infusion of that caution and forbearance with which old age 
naturally seeks to protect its increasing infirmity. Captain Mid- 
dleton is a respectable officer in our army, which is as much as 
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ean be said for him. The bee-hunter has rather more of a 
distinct and individual character, but we believe will not be 
thought to be very happily conceived. The naturalist is just 
such a man as David Gamut would have been if he had taken to 
the study of plants and animals, instead of the practice of music. 
We wish Mr. Cooper would leave off the than secre of aclass of 
characters unworthy of his talents. The introduction of a mere pe- 
dant whether he be a surgeon, a martinet, a musician, or a natural- 
ist, whose head can possibly entertain no other ideas than those be- 
longing to his praliadite, and who is continually recurring to 
them on occasions of the greatest emergency, is a common ex- 
pedient for drollery, well enough for a farce, but not well enough 
for one of Mr. Cooper’s novels. Of Isabella, the wife of Middle- 
ton, and Ellen Wade, the object of the bee-hunter’s affections, 
not much is made or attempted to be made. The former is 
beautiful with black eyes, the latter handsome with blue ones. 
One female character there is, slightly enough sketched, but with 
great sweetness and delicacy, that of the timid and gentle Tache- 
chana, the Indian wife of Mahtoree, whom we are not displeas- 
ed to see in the sequel after the death of Mahtoree, comfortably 
settled in the cabin of the Pawnee chief. Ishmael, the squatter, 
and his family, are very well done in their way. There could 
be no prairie without squatters, and it should seem very difficult 
to make much of such a race of people in a romance. This dif- 
ficulty, however, Mr. Cooper has overcome, and we do not well 
see how they could have been better drawn. 





Academies of Arts. A Discourse, delivered on Thursday, May 3, 1827, in the Chapel 
of Columbia College, before the National Academy of Design, on its First Anni- 
eed By SAMUEL F. B. Mors, President of the Academy. New York. 
G. & C. Carvill. 1827. 8vo. pp. 60. 

Tuts discourse is sensible, well written, and evidently the pro- 
duction of one intimately versed in the history and the theory of 
the fine arts, as well as practically acquainted with the subject on 
which he writes. It is a production creditable to the author, 
both as a scholar and as an artist. ‘There are, both in the text 
and in the notes, a kind of close dealing with particulars, a full- 
ness and readiness of illustration, and a freedom and at the same 
time a justness of remark, such as could not be expected from 
one who had read superficially, speculated loosely, or observed 
carelessly. It is well worth the perusal, not of artists only, but 
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of all who are admirers of the fine arts, and more particularly 
of those who desire to encourage a correct taste for them among 
our countrymen. ‘There prevails in it, it is true, a certain tone 
of dissatisfaction with the degree and nature of the patronage be- 
stowed upon the arts.of design in this country. But we hold this 
to be quite excusable in one who having devoted himself with 
enthusiasm to the higher branches of his profession, in a country 
where excellence in those branches meets with its proper recom- 
pense, returns to his native land and finds that excellence imper- 
fectly comprehended and inadequately rewarded. What is said 
in the following passage will not long, we hope, be truly said of 
our country. 


‘In this connexion I cannot forbear to remark on the question 
of the expediency of an Artist’s studying his profession in Europe. 
However desirable this course may appear on many accounts, 
especially in its influence on his own real improvement, it is at- 
tended with many and peculiar trials to him who returns to prac- 
tise his profession at home. Unless he possesses great firmness of 
nerve, great self-denial, and a share of public spirit that belongs 
to few individuals in any class of society, he will scarcely be saved 
from misanthropic seclusion and despair. If the artist improves 
by his increased advantages abroad, is it not natural that he should 
outstrip in knowledge the public he leaves behind? When he 
returns he finds a community unprepared, however they may be 
disposed, to appreciate him. He has unfolded his powers in a 
society where the artists, and those that encourage them, have 
proceeded onward together to a far advanced point in the march 
of taste ; but he comes back to a society which has scarcely begun 
to move in the great procession ; and he sees before him a long, 
long track over which he has on¢e successively passed, all to be 
travelled again, and the whole mass by which he is surrounded 
must also move with him, ere he reaches again the spot he has 
left, ere the enchanting prospects which began to open upon him 
can again be enjoyed. ‘The country may indeed be the gainer by 
his acquirements, but it will too often be at the expense of the 
happiness, perhaps of the life of the artist. The soil must be pre- 
pared at home. Our own sun must warm into life the seeds of 
native talent ; they must not be planted in a more genial climate 
until they spread out their blossoms, and promise their fruit, and 
then be plucked up and replanted in the cold and sterile desert ; 
they will perish by neglect, or be deprived of the nourishment and 
warmth which is their right, by some pretending weed that springs 
up and overshadows them. No! the artist may go abroad, but he 
must not return. He will there show the fruit of American genius 
fair among the fairest productions of foreign culture, and he will 
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adorn the page of his country’s history with a name which future 
generations will delight to pronounce, when they boast of their 
country’s genius ; but he must not return!” pp. 24—26. 


In one of the notes, the author remarks at some length on that 
spurious kind of patronage bestowed upon the art of painting, 
which consists in buying up old pictures, most of them counter- 
feits, manufactured in Holland, where an extensive and very 
profitable trade is driven in the fabrication of the works of old 
masters, by what are called “ Birmingham artists,” engaged for 
the purpose. In this way a great deal of money has been wast- 
ed in this country, as well as in England, in the purchase of what 
Mr. Opie well calls bad copies of bad originals, and a great deal of 
admiration has been thrown away on what is worthless. A much 
better method of procuring good pictures would be to engage 
living artists of known merit to execute them, and such artists we 
have in our own country. We recommend the attentive perusal 
of this note to all those who are smitten with the mania of pur- 
chasing old pictures. 


My Grandfather’s Four Frenchinen. New Brunswick. Terhune & Letson. 1827. 
18mo. pp. 58. 

A very sprightly, pleasant jeu d’ esprit, principally taken up with 
the comic description of four old Frenchmen, all of whom had been 
Counts or Marquesses in their better days, and are now decayed 
into something between beggars and tradesmen, with incident 
enough to connect the several parts together. The facetiousness 
of the piece is of an unaffected kind, and differs somewhat from 
that violent determination to be witty which prevails in many mod- 
ern English works of humour, and which produces a continual mix- 
ture of successes and failures, seizing desperately-on every appar- 
ent chance for drollery, and mingling execrable clenches and worn- 
out conversational jokes, such as we used to laugh at when we 
were boys, with occasional strokes which are irresistible. The 
humour of this little production is of a different kind, and like 
that which was in fashion at an earlier period of English litera- 
ture, that of Swift and Addison, depends upon the comic de- 
lineation of character and the narrative of ludicrous incidents. A 
few of what Johnson calls colloquial barbarisms, have found their: 
way into it, which we could desire to see expunged. 
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Poe.ical Illustrations of the Atheneum Gallery of Paintings. Boston, True & 
Green. 1827. gvo. pp: 40. 

Tue fine arts seem to be gaining among us the attention 
which they deserve from a cultivated people. Philadelphia has 
had for several years, a respectable gallery and annual exhibi- 
tions of pictures, which have often been adorned with works of 
rare merit. New York too has her “ Academy of Design,” es- 
tablished about a year since, whose exhibition for the present 
year is reviewed in a previous part of this number, and in Boston 
a collection has lately been made of pictures belonging to indi- 
viduals in the city and its vicinity, which does credit to the owners, 
and to the place. 

The public, too, seem to feel a good deal of interest in the sub- 
ject. West’s picture of “ Christ Healing the Sick,” belonging to 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, hasnot only paid the expense of a build- 
ing erected purposely to receive it, which amounted we believe to 
ten thousand dollars, but has proved a source of considerable 
revenue to the institution. ‘The exhibition im Boston, which was 
opened early in May, has been thronged ever since, and more 
than four thousand tickets, principally for the season, were sold in 
less than a month. ‘The little volume of poems, of which the title 
is given above, illustrates some of the pictures in the collection. We 
are glad to see any instance of the influence of the fine arts on 
literature, believing as we do, that any work of genius has a 
strong tendency to call forth kindred excellence in other brarich- 
es, and that the refinement of taste produced by an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the beautiful pred snes of the arts of design, 
will be felt in other departments of intellectual effort, and in the 
manners of the people. This is precisely what is wanted in a 
eountry under such a form of government as ours. 

The feeling and assertion of equality and independence is 

eneral in our community, and must be so from the nature of our 
institutions. The distinction of classes among us is undefined. 
Men of very different degrees of cultivation are continually 
brought into contact, and the mixture is much more likely to low- 
er the refinement of the one, than to polish the rudeness of the 
other. We hold, therefore, that whatever tends to elevate the 
mind, to increase the sensibility to beauty of a high order, is de- 
serving of encouragement among us. We do not say that the 
sight of a fine picture, statue, or edifice, will raise at once the 
tone of a man’s mind. But we do say that the frequent con- 
templation of such works of genius will gradually produce eleva- 
tion of feeling and refinement of manners. Our countrymen are 
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too exclusively occupied with business and political ambition. The 
station of each man being undefined, and the means of rising in 
each one’s power, there is an incessant turmoil, a constant struggle 
going on among our eitizens to raise themselves above the rank 
in which they are born. Our condition in this respect, is wholly 
different from that of the inhabitants of Europe. ‘There a man’s 
station for life is commonly fixed by his birth, and having little hope 
of essentially improving it, he labors only to make it agreeable. 

Hence the means of intellectual gratification, the pleasures of 
a refined: taste, are sought after with avidity, and the fine arts 
receive an abundant share of attention. e, on the contrary, 
reject pleasures which occupy the time that we wish to devote to 
the furtherance of our ambitious views. It may be fairly made a 
question, whether this constant, anxious exertion to better our 
condition, does not on the whole diminish-the happiness which 
free institutions seem at first sight fitted to afford, and reduce the 
enjoyment of life in this country nearer than we should willingly 
admit, to a Jevel with that of the subjects of European govern- 
ments. It has a marked influence in abridging our public 
amusements. The holidays, the cessation from labor in which 
the natives of Europe so much indulge, are almost unknown here. 
The same circumstances tend to render us callous to the attrac- 
tions of the fine arts. In proportion, however, as men are born 
to the possession of wealth, instead of being obliged to be the 
artificers of their own fortunes, the operation of these circum- 
stances will become less general, and we shall see a taste for the 
elegant arts springing up among the higher classes. In fact the 
time has already come. Great fortunes have been made. Young 
men now inherit, with large estates, exemption from labor, and the 
means and disposition to add to the embellishments of society. 
They travel, visit the collections of Europe, bring back speci- 
mens of their beauties, and a desire to naturalize the same at 
home. 

And it is well that it should be so. ‘The happiness and well- 
being of a large partof our community is thus promoted. We 
have it is true as yet, no order of gentlemen in the European 
sense of the term, distinct from the working classes, fruges 
consumere nati. But it must necessarily grow up amongst 
us. ‘That prosperity in which we exult brings a flood of wealth 
into our land. ‘The sons reap the fruit of their fathers’ labors. 
They inherit their fathers’ estates without their industry. They 
are bred in affluence, their wants are supplied; they do not 
form the habit, they feel not the need of labor. Released from 
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the care of providing for the support of life, they seek for its grati- 
fications. But amusement has not yet been reduced into a 
system here, and they feel out of place in the bustling scene 
around them. They must have excitement. If the means of 
decent intellectual pleasure are not supplied, they will seek the 
stimulus of gross dissipation. Such men have generally received 
an education tending to refine their minds. If the means 
are offered, they will prefer to indulge the taste, rather than the 
appetite. It is better that their leisure and wealth should be em- 
ployed in fostering the arts which embellish life, than squandered 
In gross sensuality. It is better that they should become in a 
certain sense the ornaments of society, rather than its disgrace. 
For reasons like these, —the adaptation of the fine arts to raise 
the standard of taste and manners among us, to afford elegant 
and intellectual gratification to a people, hard-working from the 
very principle of thejr institutions, and to furnish occupation for a 
class whom peculiar circumstances exempt from the general lot,— 
we are pleased to see the interest which is now felt about them 
in our principal cities, as shown in the exhibitions to which we 
have already alluded. The one at the gallery of the Atheneum 
in Boston, is composed, as we have said, of pictures loaned by 
individuals in the city, and its vicinity. It has been very fully 
attended and received no small share of praise. Our limits will 
not allow us to go into a minute examination of its merits. We 
can only say that it consists of more than three hundred pieces, 
about a hundred of which are originals by old masters of emi- 
nence ; among the rest are many good copies of celebrated pic- 
tures, and many originals of doubtful origin, some of which have 
much merit. ‘The remainder is composed of the works of living 
artists, mostly our own countrymen. Allston and Stuart have 
each a large number of pieces here. The works of Newton, 
Sully, Harding, Cole, Doughty, Fisher, Rembrandt Peale, and 
many others of our distinguished artists, are also to be found in 
the gallery. Among our countrymen, though not among living 
artists, we should mention Copley. Several of his beautiful 
portraits adorn the collection. We cannot doubt that this exhi- 
bition will increase a taste for the arts in Boston, and quicken 
the seeds of talent in many a young mind. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Dogs in Egypt. From the “ Recollections of Egypt,” lately published 
by the Baroness von Minutoli, we extract the following passages. 

“ Dogs, which, according to the Mahometan law, are unclean or im- 
pure, are not used in Egypt as domestic animals. They are seen in 
great numbers in the environs and streets of Cairo; they are often very 
mischievous, and obstinately pursue passengers; but there is not a 
single instance of a mad dog, which is very extraordinary, considering 
the excessive heat and the privation of water to which they are exposed ; 
from which it might he inferred, that their madness must be ascribed to 
their being domesticated. It is curious to see the dogs of Cairo divide 
the city among them into quarters, like officers of police, and not permit 
any dog belonging to another quarter to pass the boundary. Such a 
violation of the established rules generally produces a bloody war; and 
I have seen these animals, in spite of the lowe of hospitality, cruelly bite 
an unhappy deserter who dared to transgress his limits.” 

The Baroness devotes several pages of her work to the ruins of 
Thebes. We shall only copy from them the following account of a 
battle between some of the wild dogs and vultures, me Ah abound in 
that part of the country. It will remind the classical reader of the nova 
prelia with the harpies in Virgil. 

“On the following day I witnessed a curious scene; it was a war 
between the wild dogs, which inhabit the ruins of Thebes, and the great 
hawks which abound in Upper Egypt. Our cook had just killed a sheep, 
and had thrown the intestines on the bank of the river. I was sitting 
with my eyes fixed on the magnificent ruins of Luxor, when I saw a 
crowd of hungry dogs issue from them, which, desiring to have their 
share of the feast, immediately fell upon the refuse of the animal; but 
their appetite was not to be gratified so easily as they had expected ; 
for other creatures, hovering in the air above us, had previously seen 
all that had passed, and the moment that the cook withdrew, and the 
dogs approached, a swarm of hawks and vultures, rapidly cleaving the 
air, rushed upon their prey, and disputed it with their rivals. A very 
curious battle then began; the bird of Osiris, by turns attacking or at- 
tacked, sometimes succeeded in snatching the booty from the jaws of 
the savage dog, which yelped and barked after it, while the victor, 
rising into the air, seemed to mock at his impotent cries.” 


Revolution of a Comet. The zeal with which the interests of science 
were forwarded in New Holland, by Sir T. Brisbane, deserves the 
warmest acknowledgements of every liberal mind. Among the most 
curious results obtained under his patronage, by Mr. Dunlop, at the 
observatory of Paramatta, may be considered the one arising from the 
observations on the comet of August, September, and October, 1825, 
and on the changes which took place in the figure of the tail, tending 
to establish the existence of a rotation round its axis. The periodie 
variations in the appearance of the tail, seemed to indicate the time of 
revolution to be about nineteen and a half hours. Similar appearances 
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were observed, by Le Pére Cyrat, in the tail of the comet of 1618; by 
Helvetius, in the tails of the comets of 1652 and 1661; and by Pingré, in 
the tail of the comet of 1769. Month. and Eur. Mag. ‘ 


Transparency of the Ocean. Experiments were made during the 
voyage of Coquille, to ascertain at what depth in the sea an apparatus 
became invisible, composed of a plank two feet in diameter painted 
white, and weighted, so that, on descending, it should always remain 
horizontal. The results varied very much; at Offale, in the island of 
Waigiou, on the 13th of September, the disc disappeared at the depth 
of 59 feet, the weather calm and cloudy; on the 14th, the sky became 
clear, it disappeared at the depth of 75.3 feet; at Port Jackson, on the 
12th and 13th of February, it was not visible at more than 38.3 feet in 
a dead calm; the mean at New Zealand, in April, was 3.28 feet less; 
at the isles of Ascension, in January, under favorable circumstances, 
the extreme limits, in eleven experiments, were 28 and 36 feet. Lond. 
Jour. of Science. 


On the Powerful Effect of Burning-Glasses at great Heights. The 
extreme transparency of the air on high mountains, which hinders the 
calorific rays, which traverse it, from heating it directly, gives rise to 
several effects different from those we observe on the surface of the 
earth. The heat of the ground, for example, which absorbs the solar 
rays on those summits, is often, as M. Ramond observes, out of all pro- 
portion to that of the atmosphere. When these rays, therefore, are 
collected in the focus of a lens, they have much greater power than 
when they traverse a thick and less transparent atmosphere. He found 
that a lens of very small diameter was sufficient to set fire to bodies, 
which a lens of double the diameter would scarely heat in lower regions. 
M. Ramond supposes that the temperature of the different colors of the 
spectrum might be well ascertained on lofty summits. 

The memoir of M. Ramond, which contains these two notices, is 
entitled, On the Meteorology of the Pic du Midi, and was read at the 
Academy of Sciences, on the 13th of March, 1826. Edin. Jour. of 
Science. 


Arabic Periodical Publication. A work of an entirely novel nature 
will be commenced in July next, at Paris, and will be continued monthly, 
namely, a Journal of Science and the Useful Arts, in the Arabic language, 
for the benefit of the East. It is to treat of mathematics (comprehending 
astronomy), geography, natural philosophy, chemistry, geology (compre- 
hending mineralogy), medicine, surgery, anatomy, agriculture, &c. 
Asiatic Journal. 


Sir Hudson Lowe’s Memoir. Sir Hudson Lowe, it is stated in the 
newspapers, has sent for publication to this country, a memoir of all the 
transactions at St. Helena, while he was governor of that island, and the 
custodian of Bonaparte. Ibid. 
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. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Treatise on the Nature and Effects of Heat, Light, Electricity, 
and Magnetism, as being only Different Developements of one Element. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 8vo. pp. 91. 

A System of Astronomy on the Principles of Copernicus. By John 
Vose, A.M. Concord. J. B. Moore. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Biography of the Signers to the Declaration of Independence. Vols. 
VII. VIII. [X. Philadelphia. R.W. Pomeroy. 8vo. 


EDUCATION. 


A Grammatical Chart, or Private Instructer of the English Language. 
By Seth P. Hurd. Second Edition, with corrections, additions, and 
improvements. Boston. John Marsh. 

A Grammar of Astronomy, with Problems on the Globes ; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms and Questions for Examination, designed 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. By J. Fowle. Second Edition. 
Philadelphia. 'Towar & Hogan. 

The Latin Reader; chiefly from the Fourth German Edition of F. 
Jacobs and F. W. Doering. Second Edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & 
Co. 12mo. 

Beauties of the Children’s Friend, for the Use of Schools. By the 
Author of the “Child’s First Book.” Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 
18mo. pp. 252. 

HISTORY. 


History of the War of the Revolution in the Southern Department of 
the United States. By Henry Lee. A New Edition, with Corrections 
made by the Author, and with Notes and Additions by H. Lee, Author 
of the Campaigns of ’81. 8vo. 

Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society. Volume II. 
Concord. J. B. Moore. 

The History of Dedham, from the Beginning of its Settlement in 
September, 1635, to May, 1827. By Erastus Worthington. Boston. 
8vo. pp. 146. 

LAW. 


An Introductory Lecture upon Criminal Jurisprudence, delivered in 
Rutgers College, March 5, 1827. By J. D. Wheeler, Esq. Counsellor 
at Law. New York. 

MEDICINE. 

American Journal of Foreign Medicine. Conducted by an Association 

of Physicians. No.1. Vol. I. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 48. 
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Philadelphia Monthly Journal of Medicine and Surgery. Edited by 
N.R. Smith, M.D. No.1. Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Review of the Progress of Religious Opinions. From the French 
of J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. 

. 37. 

PP The Western Quarterly Review. No.1. Cincinnati. 

A Practical System of Rhetoric, or the Principles and Rules of 
Syntax inferred from Examples of Writing. By Samuel P. Newman. 
Portland. William Hyde. 12mo. pp. 215. 

The American Shooter’s Manual. Philadelphia. Carey Lea, & Carey. 

The Self-Instructer, or the Tailor’s Guide in the Art of Cutting. By 
Andrew Ellison. Boston. Ingraham & Hewes. 4to. 

The American Annual Register. For 1825-6. New York. G.&C. 
Carvill. 8vo. 

The Eleventh Report of the Directors of the American Asylum at 
Hartford for the Education and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
exhibited to the Asylum, May 12, 1827. Hartford. 8vo. pp. 34. 

The Laws of Brown University, in Providence, Rhode Island, enacted 
by the Corporation, March, 1827. Providence. Walter R. Danforth. 
8vo. pp. 20. 


NOVELS. 


Sophia Morton. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 18mo. pp. 63. 
Hope Leslie, or Early Times in Massachusetts. By the Author of 
Redwood.” New York. White, Gallaher, & White. 2 vols. 12mo. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES, 


An Address to the Members of the Bar of the Counties of Hampshire, 
Franklin, and Hampden, at their Annual Meeting at Northampton, 
September, 1826. By George Bliss. Springfield. Tannatt & Co. 8vo. 

. 85. 
as Address on Church Music, delivered, by request, on the Evening 
of Saturday, October 7, 1826. By Lowell Mason. A revised Edition. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, May 31, 1827. By Charles Sprague. 
Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 30. 

A Discourse delivered on Thursday, May 3, 1827, in the Chapel of 
Columbia College, before the Nethenel Anuleeny of Design. By Samuel 
F. B. Morse, President of the Academy. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
8vo. pp. 60. 

POETRY. 


The Graves of the Indians, with other Poems. Boston. Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. 18mo. pp. 72. 

Poetical Illustrations of the Atheneum Gallery. Boston. True & 
Greene. 

Our Chronicle of 26, a Satirical Poem. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 

Arlan, or the Force of Feeling ; a Poem. With other Poems. By 
T. Bynum, Jr. Columbia. Sweeny & Sims. 12mo. pp. 99. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A Discourse preached at the Dedication of the Second Unitarian 
Church, New York, December 7, 1826. By William E. Channing. 
Fourth Edition, with additions. New York. 

The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated 
out of the original Greek, and with the former translations diligently 
compared and revised. Arranged in paragraphs, such as the sense 
requires, by James Nourse, Student in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

Pious Reflections for Every Day in the Month. Translated from the 
French of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray. Providence. T. H 
Burnton. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rev. Charles C. Sewall, 
as Minister of the First Unitarian Church in Danvers, April 11, 1827. 
By Alvan Lamson. Second Edition. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 12mo. 

A Dissertation on the Means of Regeneration. By Gardiner Spring, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. New York. 
J. P. Haven. 

A Scriptural View of Baptism. By Daniel Baker, Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Washington City. Washington. 

Six Sermons on thé Nature, Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of 
Intemperance. By Lyman Beecher, D.D. Boston. Crocker & Brews- 
ter. 12mo. pp. 107. 

A Compendious Introduction to the Study of the Bible. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M. A. Illustrated with Maps and other Engravings. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 12mo. pp. 528. 

A Sermon preached at the Funeral of Mrs. Lucy Moulton, widow of 
the late Deacon Chase Moulton, of Rehoboth. By Otis Thompson. 
Providence. James B. Yerrington. 8vo. pp. 17. 

A Review of Remarks by the Rev. T. R. Sullivan, upon a Sermog 
illustrating the Human and Official Inferiority and Supreme Divinity 
of Christ. By Isaac Robinson, Author of the Sermon. Keene. 8vo. 


Reasons in Favor of the Erasure of the Law which forbids a Man to 
Marry his deceased Wife’s Sister, in a Second Letter to a Clergyman 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. By Clericus. 

Hope for the Dying Infant; a Sermon, preached February 18, 1827, 
in the Second Presbyterian Church, Charleston, S.C. By T. Carlton 
Henry, D. D. Pastor of said Church. Charleston. 

Passages cited from the Old Testament by the Writers of the New 
Testament, compared with the Original Hebrew and Septuagint Version. 
Arranged by the Junior Class in the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Andover. Flagg & Gould. 4to. pp. 39. 

Two Discourses, designed to illustrate, in some particulars, the 
Original Use of the Epistles of the New Testament, compared with 


their Use and Application at the Present Day. By the Rev. Orville - 


Dewey. Boston, I. R. Butts & Co. 12mo. pp. 35. 

The Opinions of a Layman on a Method of Treating the Marriage of 
a deceased Wife’s Sister by some Modern Divines. 

Prize Essays of the Synod of Albany, on the Institution of the Sabbath. 
By William Joy, Esq. and the Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr. 
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Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, addressed to a Student of 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. By Samuel Miller, D. D. 
New York. G. & C. Carvill. 12mo. 

Duties of the Rich; a Sermon, preached in Newburyport, February 
18, 1827, on occasion of the Death of Moses Brown, Esq. By Leonard 
Woods, D. D. 

Knowledge is Power, or the true Secret of New England Strength ; 
a Sermon preached in Hollis Street Church, Boston, on the Fast Day, 
April 5, 1827. By John Pierpont. 

Christian Sincerity; a Sermon delivered in the First Parish in 
Needham, on the Sabbath after the interment of Deacon Zachariah 
Cushman. By William Ritchie. Dedham. pp. 12. 

A Sermon delivered before the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, the 
Senate, and House of Representatives, May 30, 1827. By Moses Stuart. 
Boston. True & Greene. 8vo. pp. 42. 

Account of the Christian Denominations in the United States, in a 
Letter to the yap = Secretary of the General Baptist Assembly 
of England. Simon Clough. Boston. 8vo. pp. 12. 

A Series of ectures, delivered in Park Street Church, Boston, on 
Sabbath Evenings. By Edward Griffin, D. D. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Compendious Chart, exhibiting at One View the Names of about 
One Thousand Three Hundred of the principal Ports and Places in the 
World. By P. Hawkes. Price $2,50 on rollers. 

A New Chart of the Southern Coast of the United States from New 
York to St. Augustine, on four large sheets. New York. E. & G. W. 
Blunt. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Pneumatologia, or a Discourse concerning the Holy Spirit. By John 
Owen, D.D. Abridged by the Rev. G. a from 9 Third London 
Edition. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 12mo. pp. 391. 

Reports of the King’s Bench. By C ovis Durnford and Edward H. 
East, Esqs. Eight Volumes bound in Four. Second American, from 
the Fifth London Edition, corrected, with many additional references. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

Elizabeth de Bruce. By the Author of “Clan Albin.” New York. 
J. & J. Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England in 1824. 
By Captain the evr George Keppel. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & 
Carey. 8vo. : 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. vs Dugald Stewart. 
Vol. 11. To which are annexed, Additions to Vol. . Philadelphia. 
Carey, Lea, & Care 

De Vere, or the ‘Man of Independence. By the Author of “Tremaine.” 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Carey. 3 vols. 12mo. 

The Young Jewess. From the London Edition. Boston. James 
Loring. 18mo. pp. 180. 

The History of Roman Literature, from the Earliest Period to the 
Augustan Age. By John Dunlop. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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The History the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. To which 
is added, an Historical View of the Affairs of Ireland. By Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon. First and Second Volumes. Boston. Wells & 
Lilly. 

The Acting American Theatre. No. XIII. containing Pizarro, a 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Philadelphia. 

Lingard’s History of England. Vol. III. Philadelphia. E.Cummiskey. 

Practice of the Court of King’s Bench in Personal Actions and 
Ejectment. By John T. Archbold, Esq. Second American, from the 
Second London Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 





WORKS IN PRESS. 


C. Ewer and T. H. Carrer have in press, and will soon publish 
Toppv’s Jonnson’s Dictionary oF THE Eneuisn LaneuaGe, as 
abridged by Chalmers, and Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, united ; to 
which is added, Walker’s Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. Edited by J. E. Worcester. 


This Dictionary will comprise Walker's introductory treatise on the “ Principles 
of English Pronunciation” entire, and all his Remarks on the pronunciation of 
individual words, 

In Chalmers’ Abridgment, the many thousand words added by Mr. Todd are not 
distinguished from those given in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary; but in the work now 
printing, the words added by Todd are all carefully discriminated; and the pronun- 
ciation of these also, is marked according to Walker's Principles. 


Printing at the University Press, in Cambridge, 


Matins AND Vespers; with Hymns and Occasionat DEVOTIONAL 
Pieces. By Joun Bowrtne. First American, from the Second London 
Edition. 18mo. pp. 251. 


The Second English Edition of this little book was published in 1824, and, con- 
sidering its intrinsic excellence and the numerous class of persons likely to be inter- 
ested and benefited by such a work, it is somewhat surprising that it has not yet been 
republished in this ae 

The pieces entitled ‘ Matins and Vespers,” fifty-six in number, are adapted tu the 
morning and evening of each day in the week, for four weeks, one in each of the four 
seasons of the year; and the tone of feeling and the imagery are varied accordingly. 

These, as wel] as the “ Hymns and other Devotional Pieces,” which form the rest 
of the volume, are partly original, and partly translations and imitations. 

It is not extravagant to say, that so much good Devotional Poetry, for private 
reading, is hardly to be found in any other single volume in the language; and though 
the different pieces have various degrees of poetical merit, they are nearly all free 
froin those positive offences against good taste, which are so apt to abound in this 
class of compositions. 





Published every month, for the Proprietors, by BowLEs & DEARBORN, at the 
Office of the United States Review and Literary Gazette, No. 72, Washington 
Street, Boston, and by G. & C, CARvILL, No, 108, Broadway, New York. 
Terms, five dollars per annum. 
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